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THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


JANUARY 1916. 
ARTICLE I. 
THE OLD LANDMARKS. 


BY REV. EZRA K. BELL, D.D. 


Proverbs xxiii :10-—“Remove not the old landmarks.” 
There are some old things which must pass away. 
Some things are always left behind in the march of prog- 


ress. They were at one time a necessity; nobody needs 
them now. 

But there are some old things which will be needed as 
long as the world stands. Among these are what the 
ancients called landmarks. Every man’s field had its 
boundary. It was customary to mark the boundaries of 
estates by corner stones. To remove these landmarks 
was a crime against the State. Kings lost their crowns 
and sometimes their lives for depriving the people of 
their patrimony in land. 

We have a spiritual inheritance handed down by the 
fathers: our patrimony in truth and virtue. This is of 
more value than boundless acres. It behooves us to look 
well to its preservation. 

In our day attempts are constantly being made to re- 
move the landmarks of this estate. It is one of the dan- 
gerous tendencies of modern thought. Popular litera- 


1 The sermon preparatory to the dedication of the new Hamma 
Divinity Hall, Wittenberg College, by Rev. Ezra K. Bell, D.D. 


(1) 
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ture is full of it. It is specious, professedly new and is 
calculated to do much harm, not to the truth, but to multi- 
tudes of people, by unsettling their faith. 

The first landmark that we must guard is the Bible. 
At a time when the inerrancy of the old book is being 
assailed from within, as well as without the Church, we 
do well to emphasize some of the reasons why we can not 
abandon it. 

Manifestly we must have some authority in spiritual 
truth; there must be something to which we must appeal 
for certainty or else we are forever tossed to and fro by 
every wind of doctrine. 

There are three sources of authority in religion. One 
of these is (a) the individual consciousness. Those who 
hold to this say that every man must determine by his 
own reason what is truth. But there are many men and 
many minds and what certainty could there be if it were 
based on human opinion. From that standpoint the 
opinion of an atheist would be of as much value as that 
of the Apostle Paul. There must therefore be the land- 
marks of a better way. (b) The second source of 
authority is the Church. This is higher ground but it is 
open to the same objections. History shows that the 
Church has again and again committed grievous errors 
through her Councils and therefore cannot be the ulti- 
mate authority in religion. (c) The third and remaining 
source of authority is the Scriptures which the reformers 
and those who follow them claim to be an infallible rule of 
faith and practice having been written by holy men of 
God as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Here we 
have an authoritative voice. Here we have the very 
word of God. Infinite goodness and infinite wisdom have 
given us a book which shows us the way, the truth, and 
the life. It affords us just what we need. It is an in- 
fallible guide and gives us the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. 

A second landmark that must not be removed is the 
deity of Jesus Christ. He claimed to be very God of very 
God. The Scriptures declare Him to be the Christ of 
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God. We dare not surrender the deity of Jesus Christ. 
Men may extol his virtues, say beautiful things about his 
life, and magnify his wise sayings, but we want the truth 
and must have it, that He was the eternal God manifest in 
the flesh. 

A third landmark we must not have removed is justi- 
fication by faith. In common with all believers we hold 
that Christ assumed the shame, bondage, and penalty of 
our sins and bore them in his own body on the tree. He 
took our place before the law being wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities that by his 
stripes we might be healed. He hath delivered us up 
from the power of darkness and translated us into His 
kingdom: in whom we have redemption through His 
blood even the forgiveness of our sins. St. Paul says the 
just shall live by faith and that being justified by faith 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The doctrine of justification by faith is fundamental. Lu- 
ther called it “the article of a standing or falling 
church.” It is an old landmark which dare not be re- 
moved. 

A fourth landmark is the power and personality of the 
Holy Spirit. We are living in the dispensation of the 
Spirit. Before our Lord’s departure, he breathed on His 
disciples saying: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” at the 
same time sending them forth under His great commis- 
sion: “Go ye unto all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” Moreover the Holy Spirit is always 
calling, enlightening, and sanctifying the Children of 
God. He takes of the things of Christ and shows them 
to us. We are baptized not only into the name of the 
Father and of the Son, but into the name of the Holy 
Ghost. 

And now these are the landmarks that stand at the 
four corners of the King’s domain: An inspired book, a 
divine Savior, a faith that justifies and a Spirit that il- 
lumines and sanctifies. The eternal God provided these 
landmarks for us. Having created us, He knew pre- 
cisely what our needs would be. He knew that we would 
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need a book that would answer every question of the 
heart. He knew we would need a Saviour who could be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, mighty to save. 
He knew that a justifying faith would unite us to God and 
that the Holy Spirit would afford the light we need to 
read our title to the heavenly home. 

In these landmarks we have all that the soul needs. No 
further revelation is required. Neither reason nor the 
Church can add anything of profit to that which has been 
given us. In our inheritance, in that which has been 
handed down to us, we may have safety and peace. 

We do weil to abide in the faith of our fathers who laid 
the foundations upon which we are now building here 
and laid them deep and strong on that which was already 
laid in Jesus Christ, the great Head of the Church. We 
are the inheritors of an evangelical faith that rests on the 
verities of the word of God. 

The times in which we live are changeful and there is 
an increasing drift away from our cherished faith to a 
modernized Gospel in which the supernatural is diminish- 
ed and the human magnified. The old is less and less es- 
teemed and the quest for something new goes on. The 
Church, when influenced by this process, is restless, go- 
ing on her way with faltering step while doubt and fear 
take the place of quiet faith and confident assurance. 

Theological schools of the denominations have, in many 
instances, been more or less affected by methods which 
undertake the shifting of the old landmarks which have 
been the source of a pure scriptural faith and a triumph- 
ant hope. These schools have exercised a marked influ- 
ence upon popular religious thought and have led, in 
many instances, to the entire abandonment of the Scrip- 
tures as an infallible guide and to the enthronement of 
the individual consciousness as the final test of truth. 

It is a matter for devout thanksgiving that our Lu- 
theran schools in this country have thus far refused to 
yield to the subtle influence of those modern teachers who 
have, in so large part, departed from the old paths of re- 
vealed truth. Our Lutheran steadfastness, our Lutheran 
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adherence and unswerving loyalty to the fundamental 
principles of the evangelical faith, is the marvel of those 
who understand conditions in the Fatherlands where 
there has not been the steadfast unanimity in holding to 
the principles of the Reformation and of an evangelical 
Protestantism. It has been said by one of the greatest 
scholars in the denominations that the hope of evangeli- 
cal Christianity in this country rests largely in the Lu- 
theran Church because of her persistence in maintaining 
the true evangelical standards and her refusal to swerve 
from the cardinal principles of the Christian faith. 

This institution has always stood four square for a 
pure unadulterated and steadfast evangelical faith. Its 
founder, the Rev. Dr. Ezra Keller, was a man of remark- 
able insight into the fundamental truths of holy Scrip- 
ture. Both he and his successor, Dr. Samuel Sprecher, 
who laid the foundations and directed the building of the 
super-structure, were not only men of distinguished piety 
but of singular fidelity to the essential doctrines of our 
holy faith. So too Dr. Ort. I recall Dr. Sprecher’s say- 
ing to some of us on one occasion that in all his close re- 
lationship with Dr. Ort he had never known him to 
swerve in the slightest particular from the evangelical 
faith as witnessed in the Lutheran Church. Dr. Keller 
sought out Dr. Sprecher to succeed him and Dr. Sprecher 
selected Dr. Ort. 

What a trio of really great teachers they were! The 
piety, self-sacrificing zeal, and devotion of Dr. Keller 
were exceptional. The philosophical and intuitive per- 
ception of truth which Dr. Sprecher had, led the cele- 
brated Joseph Cook, who visited him, to say that he had 
not met his equal anywhere in America. The fine theo- 
logical acumen of Dr. Ort, his ability to analyze and state 
truth with definiteness and perspicuity, and that too in 
faultless diction, made him one of the foremost religious 
teachers of his day. 

These great teachers who described the boundaries and 
laid the foundations of this school were men who were not 
only evangelical in their teaching but they had a great 
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love for the Lutheran Church and kindled a deep love for 
her in the hearts of their students. For the times in 
which they lived, for the environment in which they 
wrought, they are illustrious in their steadfastness to the 
essentials of the Christian faith, They may not indeed 
have had particular zeal for the outward form but they 
had a great passion for the real and vital in Christian life 
and service. 

It is indeed true that in the days when the General 
Synod was finding her place in this country, when ration- 
alistic influences on the one hand and Puritan influences 
on the other were so pronounced, that distinctive Luther- 
anism failed in certain instances of proper appreciation. 
Then some of the ablest and most devout leaders of our 
Church felt with Dr. Sprecher that an American Lu- 
theran Church could best conserve her interests by a 
modified Confessional position. But the experiment was 
disappointing and was shortly abandoned, and in his later 
years Dr. Sprecher came to a confessional position for 
himself, which he declared to be a full acceptance of all 
the symbols of the Lutheran Church. 

It was my good fortune to be a student under both Drs. 
Sprecher and Ort and I recall no instance when any ef- 
fort whatever was made to modify our Lutheran concep- 
tion of the means of grace or the acceptance of the Au- 
gustana. In the earlier days when there was a lack of 
Lutheran consciousness in the General Synod it may have 
been different. But there never was in any period the 
slightest trace of the rationalistic tendencies which were 
so pronounced in the early part of the last century in the 
strong and influential Eastern Ministeriums. The fath- 
ers here always held the Scriptures to be supreme as the 
veritable word of God. There never was the slightest 
modification of the principles of the Evangelical faith. 
The writer recalls with delight the influence of the great 
teachers here, an influence that served to create a lasting 
love and devotion to the distinctive truth set forth in our 
Confession. So it was with others, with Gotwald the 
great pastor teacher who anticipated in his life and work 
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the best in Gerberding’s “Pastor,” whose every power 
was consecrated to his beloved Lutheran Church; of 
Breckenridge, the master of every subject that he ap- 
proached, the scholar among scholars, the stalwart and 
impassioned advocate of the distinctive principles of Lu- 
theranism. 

This conservative school, recognized as one of the most 
distinctively Lutheran schools in our Church, is not more 
loyal to the essential verities of our precious faith than 
were these fathers; especially when we consider the 
times, the environment, and general conditions under 
which they wrought and taught. Modern liberalism can 
find no encouragement in either precept or example on 
the part of those who described the landmarks of this 
theological school. Let us thank God for that which has 
been wrought here for our blessed Lord and His kingdom 
and for our Lutheran Church in all that makes her dis- 
tinctive in her evangelical testimony and her particular 
apprehension of the Gospel. 

The fathers may not have given sufficient attention to 
form so as to make a Church distinctive and outstanding 
in its testimony. They may have been affected in the 
outward by the overshadowing influences of Calvinism, 
Puritanism, and Revivalism; but notwithstanding these 
modifying influences they laid deep and strong the foun- 
dations for a distinctively evangelical school upon which 
those could build who came after them in the day when 
the larger perception of things related to Lutheran doc- 
trine and practice would be increasingly manifest. 

Let us thank God to-day as we present to Him this 
splendid building, for a school of theology, that the land- 
marks of the past so clearly outlined the essentials of a 
holy evangelical faith, and let us thank Him also that 
those who are now in the teacher’s place are with such 
signal unanmity in accord with the principles and prac- 
tices of our beloved Church. 

This is a glad day because there is so much here to in- 
spire us with hope. It is a day in which to be thankful 
to Almighty God for putting it into the heart of a gradu- 
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ate of this seminary, the Rev. Dr. M. W. Hamma of 
blessed memory, to provide for the larger needs that have 
come to us. And above all, let us give thanks and praise 
to His holy name that we are kept in the faith of our 
fathers and with reverent affection cherish the older land- 
marks of our Church—the Church of the pure Gospel in 
which the means of grace are still the word and sacra- 
ments—our dear old Church, our fathers’ and our own. 

In outlining the landmarks that distinguish the evan- 
gelical faith, mention was made of the infallible truth in 
Holy Scripture, the deity of Jesus Christ, justification by 
faith and the work of the Holy Spirit. Shall we not 
realize to-day as we come to the Lord’s table that the 
Holy Supper of which we partake has to do with all that 
is fundamental in revealed truth? For is not all truth 
connected with salvation focalized in the sacrament? The 
Lord’s Supper is not something in its content that is 
separate and distinct from any great truth of the Gospel. 
It is all of the Gospel focalized and condensed in that par- 
ticular declaration “given and shed for you for the re- 
mission of sins.” All lines of revelation and grace con- 
verge in this blessed sacrament. As all roads led to 
Rome, so does all truth unfold itself here. The holy sac- 
rament is related to our baptism and our regeneration, to 
our sanctification and cleansing, to the forgiveness of sin, 
in fact to all of our spiritual needs in this life and to our 
glorification in the life to come. It is of the glorified 
Christ that we partake, “the body and the blood,” and 
who shall say as we partake of the glorified One that our 
eating and drinking is not related to the resurrection 
body in which we are to be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is. It has not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. 

So our Lutheran faith sees in the sacrament that which 
others may not perceive, but which our devout reverence 
for the word of God hath led us to see. Dr. Sprecher 
used to say to his class that a Lutheran communicant 
could hardly go into a Church of the denominations on a 
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sacramental occasion and not feel that his own Church 
connected something peculiarly precious with the sacra- 
ment which others did not teach nor see. 

Luthardt says: “The Lord’s Supper is the holy of 
holies of the Christian Church which our thoughts cannot 
approach without awe. Whether or not our minds are 
capable of fully rising to it, the chief matter is to receive 
with a believing and humble mind what is here given us 
and obtain the blessing which is here opened.” 


“Here at Thy table, Lord we meet 
To feed on food divine; 

Thy body is the bread we eat, 
Thy precious blood the wine.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE CHANGELESS FAITH AND CHANGING CON- 
DITIONS.* 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D., LL.D., S. T. D. 


Dean of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No truer words were ever uttered by uninspired man 
than those, with which, on the tercentenary of the Re- 
formation, nearly one hundred years ago, the Lutheran 
pastor, Claus Harms, opened his most effective XCV 
Theses against the Rationalism that had long been deso- 
lating the Church and institutions of Germany. They 
are: 

“When our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ said, ‘Re- 
pent,’ He meant not that His doctrine should be con- 
formed to men, but that men should be conformed to His 
doctrine.” 

Christianity is not a chameleon that changes color with 
its temper, or according to its surroundings. If it were 
not constant and invariable, it would have no perma- 
nence, and its lack of sincerity would long since have been 
exposed. 

But it stands firm after centuries of incessant attack, 
in which the gates of Hell, have done their utmost for its 
overthrow, and in which it has been subjected to every 
test that man’s art can devise, and has steadily advanced 
amidst all its trials, because it worships but One Lord, 
partakes of but one baptism, and is sustained by one and 
the same unvarying faith in a Saviour, who is the same 
yesterday and to-day and forever. The truth of one age, 
is a truth for all ages. What is false in one, is false in 
all. 

Even Omnipotence does not destroy facts. What is 


1 An address delivered Nov. 11, 1915, at the dedication of the 
buildings of the Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
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once a fact, is a fact for all eternity. A real principle in 
any science, whether Philosophy, Physics or Theology, is 
immutable, however diverse may have been the hypothe- 
ses that preceded its recognition. The law exists apart 
from man’s apprehension of it. Real theories succeed 
hypotheses, when the human mind at last grasps the prin- 
ciples which God has determined from the beginning. 
The law of gravitation was in force in prehistoric times, 
when the Egyptians built the pyramids, many centuries 
before it was discovered by a great English thinker. The 
sun which shines upon us to-day, is the same sun that 
gave light and heat to our remote ancestors on the high- 
lands of Asia, before they began their migrations to Eu- 
rope. Nor has moral truth varied the least shadow of a 
shade since the Ten Commandments were given on Sinai. 
Even then, it was nothing new, but had existed forever 
in God. 

And yet, since God, the Source of all truth is infinite, 
and man, with whom God deais is finite, the truth, as re- 
vealed to man, has its limitations and degrees. Every 
revelation of the Infinite to the finite, is necessarily par- 
tial and incomplete. But this partial and incomplete 
knowledge is none the less certain and permanent. Every 
truth communicated remains truth forever; but only time 
unfolds its significance. Through the processes of spirit- 
ual life, God leads man to an ever deeper understanding 
of the simplest truths, and to an ever increasing realiza- 
tion of what that truth is in the various relations which 
it bears to other truths. 

Christianity, with its clearer knowledge, does not re- 
ject the Old Testament, as no longer true, but claims to 
be the fulfilment of all that was written in the Law and 
the Prophets. The New, lay hidden in the Old Testament, 
like the oak within the acorn; the Old is unfolded in the 
New Testament, like the seed sown in the autumn, is un- 
folded in the harvest of the next summer. 

The Gospel for the First, is also the Gospel for the 
Twentieth Century. Nothing has been added to it; noth- 
ing withdrawn from it. The Gospel for the Old, is also 
the Gospel for the New World. The Gospel for the most 
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uncultured races is that also for the profoundest schol- 
ars. The Bible, as it was transmitted by painstaking 
copyists a millenium and a half ago, is the same Bible 
that we treasure to-day. The intervention of centuries 
has not diminished the force or depreciated the value of 
any of the words of Jesus. No sociological investigations 
have discovered any new remedy for sin, or reduced its 
significance as the real cause of all the misery and dis- 
orders of humanity. 

But in the application of religious truth, there is real 
progress. This is taught us in Scripture under various 
figures, and especially in the Parable of the Mustard Seed. 
No individual can grasp with his intellect or apply to 
practice more than a very small portion of what is pro- 
vided for the varying wants of the entire race under the 
different conditions in which its members are placed 
through the ages as they succeed one another. No single 
generation can formulate such a summary of the entire 
contents of Revelation, as leaves nothing more to be said 
or learned in years to come. The truth is the same, but 
finality is never reached in its apprehension. 

Even among the first followers of our Lord there was 
a difference of capacity for the reception of truth which 
He taught. The Jesus of John and the Jesus of the 
Synoptics is the very same; but they present the same 
personality from different angles. A mountain offers a 
great variety of features, as we pass around it, or change 
our elevation. The conception of Christianity, as given 
by Peter and those closest to him, is not antagonistic to 
that of Paul and his disciples; and, yet, each has its dis- 
tinctive marks. As the truth apprehended by Peter in 
no way contradicted what had been previously taught by 
Isaiah, but only presented with distinctness what the 
prophet had dimly foreshadowed, so the teaching of Paul 
is only from a higher standpoint and with a wider hori- 
zon, that illustrates and illumines what the older apostle 
suggested. 

Once while reflecting on this distinction, my eyes fell on 
a favorite photograph on the wall of my study, sent me 
by a thoughtful friend in India. It is a view of the 
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Himalayas from Darjeeling on the Tibet frontier. Near- 
est you, rise foot-hills of no mean elevation. Parallel 
with them, runs a second chain, in whose presence, the 
foot-hills dwindle into insignificance. But far beyond, 
towers a long-ridged, snow-draped eminence, Mt. Kan- 
chanjanga, “the Lord of the great snows,” losing the con- 
test with Mt. Everest as the highest mountain in the 
world, by only a few hundred feet. Mt. Blanc might be 
piled on Mt. Blanc, and, for only one-fifth of its height, 
would it overtop that dazzling crest. 

Those foot-hills stand for the Old Testament prophets; 
the range beyond, for Peter and his associates on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. But Paul stands on the peak, 
that pierces the heavens, where he heard more than it was 
lawful for man to utter, and, whence he could survey, as 
his predecessors could not, the earth, in all its extent and 
all its races and all its history, in the radiance of the 
glory of God. 

Among the slaves and day laborers who formed the 
main body of Christians in the century, succeeding the 
death of the apostles, there was a faith as firm and a love 
for Christ as ardent and a zeal as self-consuming, as that 
of any subsequent age; but, since only a few could read, 
and among these few, the entire New Testament was no- 
where to be found, and only the manuscript of one or 
more of its books, was occasionally circulated ; and, since, 
moreover, their access to the written Word was confined 
almost entirely to the Old Testament, their faith was 
nourished chiefly through the oral tradition concerning 
Christ transmitted in the public preaching. The humblest 
man of the present century who daily reads his Bible, 
is, in important respects, nearer to the sources, than the 
great mass of Christians of the Ante-Nicene period. As 
Christianity became settled as a fixed possession and be- 
gan to have a history, and as attacks were soon made 
upon it by trained thinkers, men were raised up to avail 
themselves of the resources of learning in its defense, and 
to state the doctrines of Christianity in the scientific, as 
well as the popular language of the time. The truth of 
Scripture found manifold applications not only from the 
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impulse of man’s intellectual nature, but also by the pres- 
sure of certain great practical problems upon individuals 
and Christian communities. Holy Scripture was found 
to be, not a store house of dead facts, but a granary, in 
which the seeds of a new life were treasured. Every 
verse, read and laid to heart, was a source and spring of 
faith and spiritual activity, thus fulfilling the promise, 
according to which the Holy Spirit not only spake through 
inspired men, but was to abide with believers forever, in 
order to lead them into all truth. Hence it follows, that 
a statement drawn from Scripture, and expressed in other 
language, is, as to its substance, just as certainly divine 
truth as the water in a cup is, in quality, identical with 
that of the fountain, from which it was drawn. The 
truth offered for our faith, and the truth embodied in the 
confession, by which we make answer, whether that con- 
fession be expressed in a Creed, or a prayer, or a hymn, 
differ in form but not in matter. It is by a similar pro- 
cess, that we translate the inspired words of the original 
of the New Testament into those of another language. 
The life of the Church is thus constantly occupied with 
the text of Scripture, drawing forth from it, from age to 
age, ever fresh treasures, one generation advancing upon 
the basis of that which a preceding generation has attain- 
ed, or receding as the experiences of its predecessors has 
been ignored. 

The significance of Augustine lies in his more thorough 
acquaintance with Paul than had his predecessors, and in 
his more consistent application of Pauline principles. The 
significance of Luther lies in the fact that, as an earnest 
student of Augustine, he was led by Augustine to Paul, 
and, beginning where Augustine had ended, carried 
through the mastery of the thoughts of Paul, which Au- 
gustine had left unfinished. The Reformation is not 
simply a repristination of Apostolic Christianity, but, by 
its closer attention to Paul, a positive advance upon any- 
thing that the Church had ever before realized. 

It was by no conscious effort to reconstruct Christian- 
ity, that the Reformation advanced. All restatements of 
doctrine were forced as the result of conflicts on practi- 
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cal questions, that could not be avoided, and demanded a 
clear and unambiguous answer, such as had never been 
previously heard. 

There seems to be special reason why we should apply 
to-day the question of the relation of the changeless Faith 
to changing conditions, to the attitude which the Luth- 
eran Church—for whose maintenance this seminary is 
pledged— should bear to issues claiming attention in this 
land, and at this time. 

When our Fathers at Augsburg presented their Con- 
fession, it was not their purpose, be it remembered, to 
offer to succeeding generations a well-digested summary 
of the contents of Scripture, adequate, under every cir- 
cumstance thereafter to arise; but, simply, to meet at- 
tacks and gross misrepresentations, then current, with 
respect to what they taught, by a statement of scriptural 
truth, limited to such points as were then involved in con- 
troversy. Instead of expecting to anticipate the neces- 
sity of any farther statements in the future, the Augsburg 
Confession closes with the words: “We are ready, God 
willing, to present ampler information according to the 
Scriptures.” The principle involved is that of the per- 
spicuity and sufficiency of Holy Scripture, as the record 
of God’s saving revelation, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, needs no explanatory statement; and, on the 
other, the necessity, when the meaning of Scripture, on 
any particular topic, is questioned or misapplied, for be- 
lievers, as a part of their Christian calling, as witnesses 
of Christ in all generations, to give a clear and unquali- 
fied answer. The inadequacy of the Oecumenical Creeds, 
was not because of any desire on the part of the Lutheran 
confessors, to depreciate their value or to modify their 
teaching, but solely becauseentirely new issues had arisen, 
on which these earlier Confessions were silent. The jus- 
tification for the Augsburg Confession was, therefore, the 
new questions that were agitating men’s hearts in the 
Sixteenth Century. When immediately after the Con- 
fession was delivered, new phases of the controversy with 
Rome were urged at Augsburg, and were in the hands of 
the Emperor, our confessors fulfilled the promise to pre- 
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sent ampler information according to the Scriptures, not 
by withdrawing the Confession already published, and 
revising and enlarging it, to meet the new situation, but 
by letting what had been already presented stand, as a 
correct and scriptural answer to the questions before 
them at the time, and, by adding to it, in the Apology, a 
similar treatment with reference to the discussion that 
had succeeded. 

Melanchthon’s motive in his Variata editions of the 
Augustana, was, in some respects, most commendable; for 
it was his aim to rewrite the Confession in such a way as 
to condense within it the results of the progress that had 
been attained up to that time, and to give but one Con- 
fession to the Church; nevertheless, we cannot be suffici- 
ently thankful, that his plan, which would have required 
periodical periods of Creed revision, with all the unrest 
and uncertainty attending them, did not prevail. Where 
circumstances of time and place require more explicit 
treatment of the doctrines of the Augustana, let this 
treatment be embodied in its own special treatise. 

What was scriptural at Augsburg in 1530, cannot be 
unscriptural in America in 1915; but there is no reason, 
why other relations of the one saving truth, should not be 
stated in terms adapted to the circumstances of a later 
age. Must we not regard a Church dead which declines 
to give its testimony in the terms of the age and land, 
where it is supposed to live? Is any language which we 
may repeat, a real confession of our faith, if we are not 
able to promptly translate it into other forms of expres- 
sion, in order to bring it more clearly within the intelli- 
gence of an examiner? In the Theses of Claus Harms, 
to which we referred in our opening sentence, he declares 
that a translation of the Holy Scriptures into a living 
language must be revised every hundred years, if it is to 
remain in life. For, as a living language is constantly in 
motion, old words becoming obsolete, or acquiring new 
meanings, and new words being introduced, there must 
be changes in the translation, if it is to convey to a suc- 
ceeding generation the precise impression that the older 
translation conveyed to those living in the year in which 
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it was made. The needle of the compass must be in con- 
stant movement, as the vessel threads its way through a 
tortuous stream, if it is always to point towards the same 
fixed point in the heavens. We are traitors to the Past, 
if, upon the foundation which it has laid, we do not build 
into the Future. We cannot hold our own, unless we ad- 
vance into new fields. 

How vast the difference between the world, in which we 
live, and that, upon which the cry of Luther, like a second 
John the Baptist, broke; four hundred years ago! The 
same earth peopled by the same human race, alike in its 
sin and misery, in darkened intellect and corrupt affec- 
tions and perverse will; the same vices and crimes, the 
same violence and bloodshed, now as then, among those 
claiming to be followers of the same Prince of Peace. 
With all the boasted progress of civilization in the 
last four centuries, the diseases that afflict humanity, 
have not yet been extirpated. The despotism of 
monarchs, the presumptions of the Papacy, the cruelty 
of the Turk, the indescribable horrors of war, the insinu- 
ating arts of skepticism, the sensuous worldliness infect- 
ing the Church, are the same to-day as then. Scarcely a 
form of error existed then, which does not have its count- 
erpart to-day. 

A people of God, planted in the midst of the corruption, 
continues to-day as then, to lift up its voice against the 
sins of the times, offering the same Gospel of the same 
Crucified and Risen Saviour, and comforted and sustain- 
ed by the same Holy Spirit, leading them onward to the 
same eternal rest, and blessing their testimony to the sal- 
vation of numberless souls. 

But the world has widened. Almost its farthest limits 
have been explored and races then unknown been reached, 
not only by the selfish adventurer, but also by the self- 
sacrificing missionary; the products of every clime are 
poured into the emporiums of civilized nations; the lan- 
guages of even the most uncultivated have been reduced 
to writing; the arts, the literature, the sciences of all 
countries are the common property of the entire human 
family. 
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The world has also narrowed, as well as widened. 
Modern inventions have drawn men more closely to- 
gether by improving the means of transit and facilitating 
the interchange of intelligence by letters and papers, by 
telegraph and telephone. Representatives of the most 
widely separated races, dwell side by side in the same 
cities, each cultivating his own peculiar form of civiliza- 
tion, and contributing his racial ideas to the common 
stock. Both in cities and even in towns, incongruous re- 
ligions jostle one another. As the ends of the earth meet 
here, we need not go to China to learn to know Buddhism 
or Confucianism; or to India, to study Hinduism; or to 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, to touch Mohammedanism. 
Different forms of Christianity, which in Europe, could 
not dwell in peace within an empire, rejoice in the free- 
dom which they here enjoy, to worship side by side. Their 
children attend the same schools, are taught by the same 
teachers, engage in the same occupations, vote at the same 
polls, read the same daily papers, have the same public 
interests, and, as they rise together in the social scale, in- 
termarry and blend with one another. Provincialism has 
given place to cosmopolitanism. Reverence for the past, 
regard for historical antecedents, respect for what is 
fixed and established, are constantly undermined by a 
restless, iconoclastic spirit, with a maniacal antipathy to 
all that is old and a feverish craving for what is new. 
The children of the Church, however thorough their reli- 
gious training, cannot entirely escape the influence of the 
religious indifferentism, born of the spirit of compromise 
and conciliation, ever tempting them to gain temporal, at 
the expense of their eternal and heavenly, interest. 

Ever changing systems of Philosophy, make their at- 
tempts to unify human knowledge and to reconstruct the 
universe so as to exclude God and the soul. French Posi- 
tivism, English Materialism and Russian Mysticism find 
ready allies in the chairs of German universities, with 
theories constantly rising, shining with iridescent colors 
and then fading into nothingness, before something still 
more recent. 

Our much vaunted “non-sectarian” colleges and univer- 
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sities, and sometimes public schools, violate their profes- 
sion of colorless neutrality by clandestinely aiding the 
enemy, and branding the teaching of Holy Scripture as 
unscientific, while the daily press, in many instances, like 
the modern novel, popularized through the public library, 
damages not so much by what is directly taught, as by 
the suppression of the thought of God and Eternity, and 
the false ethical standards, according to which judgment 
is passed. 

In the midst of this turmoil, there stand side by side 
those whom God has raised up as His witnesses for this 
very crisis, esteeming the reproach of Christ of greater 
value than the treasures of Egypt, content to be despised 
in this world, since they know that in the Gospel they 
have a greater treasure than earth can ever offer. While 
at heart one, through their common faith in their One 
Lord, and the common life which they enjoy through His 
indwelling, they are lamentably often most widely sepa- 
rated. Coming, as they do, from different lands, where 
they dwelt apart, in which varying degrees of consistency 
in holding to the one faith, were determined by causes 
operating far back in the distant past, God’s Providential 
guidance has brought them into close geographical 
proximity in this new land. Extreme positions, taxen by 
the communions which they represent in former countries 
and under the strain of bitter controversy, may have been 
largely modified in individuals, if not in entire religious 
bodies, by habitual study of God’s Word and by the sanc- 
tifying agency of God’s Spirit dwelling and active in the 
heart of every regenerate man. Environment also has 
changed the relative emphasis placed on certain articles. 
In certain cases what was once central, has moved to the 
uttermost circumference; and what was once on the cir- 
cumference, is perhaps now in the very center. The pro- 
cess, of course, works both ways; so that the faith of 
some is much better than that of their formal confession, 
while the faith of others falls far beneath it. 

Nevertheless, we ask, even where there is most in 
which we can rejoice, are we ever justified in substituting 
respect for individuals in place of fidelity to a divine 
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trust? Dare we elevate the word of even the best of men 
above, or to the same plane with that of God? That for 
which we must labor and pray, is not the immediate reali- 
zation of ideals concerning an externally united Church, 
but for inner unity of faith and spirit. All attempts, on 
man’s part, to make the external and the internal or real 
Church, coextensive, must fail. You cannot force into 
visibility the true mystical body of Christ, of which we 
speak in the Creed, when we say: “TI believe,” i. e., “I do 
not see,” but, in the language of the Larger Catechism: 
“T believe that there is upon earth a holy assembly, com- 
posed only of saints, under One Head, Christ, called to- 
gether by One Holy Spirit, in one person, one mind, and 
understanding, with manifold gifts, yet one in love, with- 
out sects or schisms.” 

All this is a matter of faith, not of experience. Man’s 
delimitation will always exclude some whom God includes, 
and include some whom God excludes. Ought we not 
rather to rest on the divine promise: “The foundation of 
the Lord standeth sure, having this seal: “The Lord 
knoweth them that are His”? 

The members of the Church are ever changing. The 
line is constantly in motion from the Church Militant to 
the Church Triumphant. As it moves, some fall by the 
way, and never reach the goal. But it is re-enforced by 
constant accessions of new recruits. 

Church organizations are subject to the same muta- 
bility with the Church itself. Congregations and synods, 
and still wider groups of Christian people, may have a 
long history, but they are without the promise of perma- 
nency. The Church, against which the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail, is nothing but the sum total of those who 
have and profess the faith of Peter: “Thou are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Never is the Confes- 
sion to be adjusted to the demands of any organization; 
but the organization is to be regulated according to the 
Confession, or rather according to the Scripture, and its 
Lord, on which the Confession rests. We do not gather 
men together, and then decide by a majority vote what 
the Confession of this body shall be, but the Confession is 
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fixed, and becomes the test, of those who have a legitimate 
claim to membership. 

The aim of the Augustana, when formulated, was to 
exhibit clearly what had already been the teaching in our 
churches ;? its employment, as a bond of external union 
among churches, was subsequent. It was first, a confes- 
sion of faith, i. e., a declaration of convictions, before it 
could be made a compact or covenant, uniting men in a 
religious society. How different a document we would 
have, if the purpose had been no more than to present a 
consensus of opinion on the part of those who at the time 
were dissatisfied with the Roman Church. If it had been 
no more than the platform of a political party, how num- 
erous the amendments that would have followed from age 
to age, and country to country, as men and issues chang- 
ed! How little stability or certainty would have been as- 
sured, where creeds would have succeeded each other, 
with the frequency and transitiveness of philosophical 
systems! The strength of the Lutheran Church lies in 
the stress which it places upon pure Scriptural teaching; 
its weakness, in its not uncommon entanglement with 
State Churches, occasioning unwarranted compromises, 
and preventing the freest expression of its true principles. 
Its hopes for the future are not for its European form, 
where it has been both hampered and betrayed, but in 
America, where it has at last the opportunity to assert its 
independence of the inconsistencies into which it has been 
ensnared in its old home, and to return to the purity and 
simplicity of the first years of the Reformation period. 
Our theological schools, while stimulating students to cul- 
tivate a wide outlook, and according to their calling, to 
have acquaintance with current discussions, should not 
encourage them to accept as their guides the highly re- 
puted expounders of manifold forms of scepticism, that 
assail not only Lutheranism, but all supernatural reli- 
gion, from the chairs of renowned universities, that as- 
sume to be the fountain-heads of all true science. Is it 
remarkable that Lutheranism is attacked, when the 


2 Our churches with common consent do teach, (Art. 1) 
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critics have often before them not the Lutheranism that 
is embodied in our Confessions, but what has become so 
maimed and distorted, that scarcely more than a carica- 
ture remains? Can we be surprised that its influence 
vanishes, when the right to the name is made to rest only 
on such purely accidental relations as birth and baptism 
and confirmation within some State Church, which is 
merely called Lutheran, or some organization in a land of 
religious liberty, which once had leaders worthy of the 
name? “If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the 
works of Abraham.” 

A communion designated by some particular form of 
Church government, may sometimes retain its name, even 
when its faith is changed; but one whose name designates 
its doctrine loses its right to the name when it surrend- 
ers this doctrine. 

National and racial lines are purely incidental to the 
integrity of the Church. Lutheran and German, are in 
no way synonymous terms. A Church that cannot bear 
transplantation and translation, cannot be the Church of 
the pure Gospel; since the Gospel is intended equally for 
all peoples and nations. It was the glory of the Refor- 
mation, that, instead of a dead language, which only a se- 
lect few understood, the vernacular of the people, was 
introduced, as the medium of devotion, wherever the Gos- 
pel was preached. When the Latin of the old Roman 
Church gave way to the German, it was not to substitute 
a new universal language for a new type of Christianity, 
but to assert the principle of Pentecost, that every man in 
his own tongue, wherein he is born, is to hear the wonder- 
ful deeds of Christ. Just as the new faith molded the 
German language and adapted it to religious uses, both 
on the devotional and the scientific side, so also is it capa- 
ble of bringing any other tongue and people into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ. As Christianity is neither 
Greek, nor Roman, nor German, nor English, nor Ameri- 
can, but embraces all, and wears a different cast, at each 
successive stage of its progress, so Lutheranism, as it 
passes from Germany to Scandinavia and to America, and 
as diffused throughout the world by missionary activity, 
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drops the national characteristics of its former home, in 
order to adapt itself to its new environment, and to show 
its oecumenical character and catholic spirit. The chief 
profit to be derived from supplementing an American, by 
a European course of scientific training, is not in being 
brought back to old standards, and having our students 
set their watches by European chronometers, but in 
learning to appreciate better what is peculiarily our own, 
by considering it on the background of another form of 
culture; just as we learn to know and use our own lan- 
guage all the better by having some acquaintance with 
other languages. Lutheranism stands and falls, neither 
with a monarchical, an aristocratic, nor a democratic 
form of government. Nevertheless, as it appreciates the 
principles enunciated in Luther’s immortal treatise of 
1520, on “The Liberty of the Christian Man,” and brings 
to maturity what is involved in the right of private judg- 
ment, and the responsibility of the individual directly to 
God, and the lordship of the Christian over all things, the 
way is prepared, not indeed, for any violent revolution, 
but for great political changes, through the silent growth 
of the seed of the Word in the hearts of both rulers and 
subjects. 

The form of ecclesiastical government according to Lu- 
theran conceptions, must vary, in accommodation to the 
degree of intelligence of the people, and their manifold 
historical antecedents—the aim being to instruct them 
religiously, and thus to secure their harmonious co-opera- 
tion through evangelical motives touching the heart and 
conscience, rather than by external constraint, and to 
rule by law (i. e. the law of love), rather than by any 
minute and extensive codes of laws, inquisitiorial pro- 
cesses and the parade of authority. It is a matter of rela- 
tive indifference whether the organs of administration be 
consistories or synods or lay elders or congregational 
meetings. To diocesan episcopacy, it has no antagonism, 
except where such episcopacy is urged as a matter of ne- 
cessity, and a mark of the true Church, or where, under- 
neath its protection the fundamental errors of Rome, and 
her many anathemas directed against what is central in 
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our faith are ignored. The highest treasures of art it 
rejoices in using in the service of God; and, yet, has no 
scruples in dispensing with them, as circumstances arise. 
It can worship with equal edification in the most elabo- 
rately constructed cathedral, or in a barn or a prison, or 
the open air. Its high appreciation and edifying use of 
an historical liturgy does not blind its eyes to the fact that 
there are occasions for which no liturgy can provide, and 
when the words of prayer must be the unpremeditated 
utterances of the moment. Its musical thoughts have 
found expression in such sublime masterpieces as the in- 
terpretations of the Passion of Christ by John Sebastian 
Bach; but it freely draws from all schools of Church 
Music, and, if need be, can dispense with music alto- 
gether. It has its thousands of hymns in various lan- 
guages, and its hundreds of sacred poets; but its hymnals 
include hymns conveying Gospel truth drawn from all 
sections of Christendom. 

Among itsmembers have been manycrowned heads and 
royal families; but it is none the less the Church of the 
peasantry and the mechanic, the fisherman and the com- 
mon people. No communion has had on its roll more 
eminent scholars; and none has brought the comforts of 
the Gospel to so great a multitude of the illiterate. It 
represents great wealth and extreme poverty. Its con- 
tributions to the press exhibit every variety of literature 
in richest measure, from transient publications to literary 
monuments that have stood through centuries. While 
laying great stress upon the office of the Christian min- 
istry, it knows also how to call into efficient service the 
active work of laymen, both men and women. In its 
great congregations, all classes and ages meet; and its 
public ministrations are directed to the simplest and 
youngest, since, in matters pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God, all must become as little children. 

As time has advanced, many new features have been 
introduced into our church life. The rite of confirma- 
tion, which for nearly a century and a half, had been dis- 
carded, has grown, since its reintroduction by Spener, to 
be of universal practice, and been given a meaning which 
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it never had before. When Private Confession had fallen 
into disuse amidst the confusions of the Thirty Years’ 
War, the Public Service of Confession preparatory to the 
reception of the Lord’s Supper, now in use among us, was 
adopted from the Reformed Church. Sunday Schools for 
Bible instruction found general recognition in our 
churches only after the first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century. For nearly two centuries, the theologians 
wrestled with the knotty problem, as to how to reconcile 
the constantly growing impulse for activity in Foreign 
Missions, with their theory of the Call to distinct spheres 
of ministerial labor, and tried to satisfy the growing de- 
mand with the assurance that even without the effort of 
Christian Churches, when God wished a people to have 
the Gospel, it would in some way be sent; until, with the 
restraints that had impeded progress at last broken by 
the pioneer heroism of Ziegenbalg and his associates, the 
scruples of those devout and earnest men of the Seven- 
teenth Century, are a matter of astonishment to their 
successors in the Twentieth. Missions to the Jews, which, 
in the first period, were deemed a waste of labor, have, 
in later years, yielded rich fruit, and given to the Chris- 
tian Church men who have done eminent service for 
Christ. What the State Churches could not undertake, 
had to be provided for by the innovation of Missionary 
Societies, which came into existence to meet a real neces- 
sity, whose claims could not be dismissed on the ground of 
irregularity. The old saying that “the Church itself is a 
missionary society,” no one will dispute; but until the 
Church be organized for this work, and be about it, some 
one, or some agency, must take the initiative. The 
growth of missions, the interest which they awakened, 
and various agencies which they employed, reacted upon 
the life of State Churches, and asserted the principle of 
the importance of the ultimate separation of Church and 
State. Individuals were raised up, in whom the idea of 
Inner Missions, and the establishment of institutions of 
mercy, had to long ripen as mere pious desires, until, with 
scant outward encouragement, Providence opened up the 
way for the beginning of their work of faith. What ac- 
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quaintance had the Reformation period or the Seven- 
teenth or Eighteenth Century, with the mission and work 
of deaconesses, that has been so signally blessed, since the 
second half of the Nineteenth Century? The synodical 
form of church organization, as it has been developed in 
our Church in America, is far from being a reproduction 
of certain synodical constitutions existing in the land of 
our fathers, since their instruments were not for legisla- 
tive purposes, but for enabling ecclesiastical officials to 
communicate to those under their rules what consistories 
had resolved, and to call them to account as to their fidel- 
ity or infidelity in fulfilling former orders and instruct- 
tions. There is, in fact, scarcely a provision of the 
Church’s administration of the Word and sacraments, in 
which such variations are not traceable. The faith is one 
and the same; but its application is manifold.* 

The Lutheran Church in America can be no prolonga- 
tion on this continent of the Church of Germany or of 
Sweden, or of Denmark, or of Norway, or of Iceland. 
There are communions in America that are no more than 
appendages to certain ecclesiastical establishments in the 
Old World. Most true is this of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which, wherever it exists, stands for an Italian 
form of Christianity, and is incapable of independent ac- 
tion. Everything is centralized under one earthly head, 
thousands of miles away. However prelates here may 
be influenced by American conditions, they are thor- 
oughly subservient to what is determined by the narrow 
horizon of a prisoner in the Vatican, who, if he could, 
would subdue all America to Rome. 

In a less degree, this is true also of the highly influen- 
tial body, known as the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
However earnest may be the all-embracing schemes for 
Christian unity, which it periodically presses upon the 
attention of other Christian bodies in America, it is em- 


3 Just such emergencies are in view in the confessional declaration of 
the Formula of Concord, to the effect that the Church of every place and time 
has the authority to amend, diminish or add to its provisions with regard to 
adiaphora ‘‘as at any time may be regarded most profitable for good order, 
Christian discipline and edification,”’ 
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barrassed in its efforts by complications not existing here, 
but arising from the attitude which the Church of Eng- 
land finds itself compelled to take towards dissenters in 
the British Isles. However frequent the conferences of 
American leaders from this communion with representa- 
tives of other churches, and however near the approaches 
that may be made, no break with the Mother Church in 
England can ever be expected, even though its considera- 
tion for Rome be greater than is pleasing to many Ameri- 
can churchmen. They cannot act independently as long 
as the pulse of a foreign power, must be felt before a de- 
cision can be rendered. Possibly if all Lutherans in this 
land came originally from one stock, we might be re- 
stricted, to an equal degree, in our adjustment to our con- 
ditions; and, yet, we know something of the confusion 
resulting from an exaggerated regard to national ideals 
and models inapplicable here. If the land of our fathers 
had been a great, centralized empire, with an imposing 
centralized Church, we perhaps would have suffered more. 
But even those of us of German origin, come originally 
from numerous principalities, each with its own ecclesi- 
astical establishment. With many, so remote is the time 
when the change occurred, that I have in mind children, 
who are in the ninth generation from a patriarch who 
turned his face westward. Their ancestors in an un- 
broken line have firmly maintained their position in the 
Lutheran Church in America, as it has grown from its 
feeblest beginnings. With the connection with the 
Mother country sundered more than a century and a half, 
before the German Empire was born, and a half century, 
before our own nation achieved its independence, they 
cannot be expected to have a very close relation to any 
European community, in which they would have a diffi- 
culty to-day to find relatives, as near as seventh cousins. 

Nevertheless, we must not forget that a large part of 
our constituency consists of those whose connection with 
their European home is recent, and whose tender regard 
for its associations must be respected. 

As a rule, it is only what is common in the regulations 
and policy of our Church, in the various countries in Eu- 
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rope, and what is historically rooted in the purer period 
to which we revert at the Reformation festival, that is of 
significance to us here. With provincial and nativistic 
peculiarities eliminated, we are occupied with many prob- 
lems, belonging exclusively to the New World. What we 
need is an ever increasing measure of the spirit of Paul, 
who, when the real meaning of his call as the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, dawned upon him, was only too glad to sink 
his Judaism into Christianity, as the stars vanish from 
sight before the rising of the King of Day. 

When, hundreds of years ago, streams of emigrants 
began to pour upon the Atlantic coast, they were compos- 
ed of those who were seeking here a home, in which they 
would be independent of limitations and restrictions, un- 
der which they had been suffering in the various coun- 
tries, whence they came. When they were gathered into 
colonies and finally organized into States, so vast was the 
territory and so sparse the population, that it seemed al- 
most as though each State could be autonomous, and, 
thus, without outside interference, work out its own 
ideals within its own narrow bounds. When common 
dangers and common interests aroused them from their 
isolation, a central government with restricted powers, 
was deemed all that was needful; and citizens, content 
heretofore with a country no more extensive than their 
commonwealth, awakened to the realization of the fact 
that a new nation had arisen in which their common- 
wealths were merged and that many claims previously 
made for so-called States’ rights, had become obsolete. 
For, with the growth of population, the changes from pre- 
dominantly rural to commercial and manufacturing oc- 
cupation, and above all with the improvements in means 
of transit, making it possible for a traveler to breathe the 
air of four or five States within a single day, and con- 
stantly increasing the pressure for uniformity of legisla- 
tion and administration, such schemes became impracti- 
cable. As the national idea grew, we were content with 
the territory alloted us in this Western Hemisphere; from 
which, by the earnest advocacy of the Monroe Doctrine, 
we sought to exclude every interference of European na- 
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tions, asserting our right to settle issues here, upon the 
ground that we had no ambition to extend our sway to 
other lands. 

But God, who hath made of one blood all nations of men 
and who maintains that it is His right and not man’s to 
fix the bounds of their habitations has taught us, that we 
cannot be an isolated people, and, against our will, has 
led us onward, until we are at last a great world-power, 
without imperial aspirations, but, with a vast influence 
on the politics, the commerce and the finance of the earth. 
All this has occurred according to no human plan, it has 
been promoted by the program of no political party, but, 
through the instrumentality of federal administrations 
whose tenure is so brief, that no individual has had an 
absolutely determining influence. 

As with the nation, so with the Church. Its lines of 
progress have not been self-chosen. A break with the 
Mediaeval Church had never entered Luther’s mind, 
when he made his first move. But once asserted, the 
premises led to inevitable, even though unexpected, con- 
clusions. When the break came, plans for reorganiza- 
tion were proposed with the greatest caution and deliber- 
ation, and, always under the pressure of a necessity that 
could not be avoided. Much was tolerated that was not 
approved, but was reserved for amendment when the 
Church would be ripe for the change. Luther regarded 
it his duty not so much to aim at the ideal, as to achieve 
the possible. Each turn in the road opened up a new 
prospect. Each hour brought its call for a new service. 
Every new historical occurrence called forth new efforts. 

Brought from many countries to this Western land, the 
absorbing question with our fathers was, first of all, that 
of being gathered into congregations and supplied with 
pastors. As groups of congregations were ultimately 
formed, and were united into synods, local interests were 
greatly widened. Then, from the earlier centers on our 
Eastern coast, streams of immigrants flowed to new 
homes, far south and west. Wave after wave of emigra- 
tion from the Old World contributed stratum after stra- 
tum to our not yet thoroughly assimilated people. As the 
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masses scattered, Home Missionary interest was stimu- 
lated. Colleges, seminaries and general bodies, uniting 
scattered synods, came into being, where the first at- 
tempts were necessarily crude and primitive. Different 
types of life and activity developed at various centers. 
But points of contact rendered absolute isolation impos- 
sible. Thus, with the one Changeless Faith as the inner 
bond of union, the approach between them externally, ad- 
vances, while, notwithstanding many hindrances, the con- 
tents of that faith are gradually unfolded, and consist- 
ently applied to practice. 

The same Hand that wielded our separated States into 
a nation, and that has led our nation into its path of 
world-wide influence, is leading us as a Church into an 
ever deepening consciousness of the fellowship which we 
have with all true believers in Christ in the past, the pres- 
ent and the future; and bringing us together, around the 
same confession of the same faith, that, under the guid- 
ance of the same Hand, we may be a blessing to this land, 
and to all its people, and to all communions within it, as 
well as to all nations and races, even to the remotest ends 
of the earth. Our sincere acceptance of the faith of the 
Gospel, however, is one thing; and giving distinct expres- 
sion to this faith, is quite another. In ail our dealings 
with other communions, or with joint movements, in 
which they may engage, we cannot act consistently with 
our calling, unless we have in mind their historical ante- 
cedents, as well as the particular forms, in which they 
meet us here. No high appreciation of the traces of 
God’s grace among them, can justify us in allowing our 
denominational character to be sunk in theirs. No change 
in circumstances could allow us to return to the confes- 
sional indeterminateness that prevailed in the Lutheran 
Church of America one hundred years ago, and from 
which we have emerged only after hard-fought battles, 
and with enormous losses. Even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, there are times, when we must be ready 
to stand alone, and to cultivate the field which God has 
assigned to us in no other way than according to the ap- 
proved methods of our Church, which have now stood the 
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tests of long experience, not in one, but in many lands. 
Those who denounce us for what they are pleased to call 
our contracted vision, in not at once, acquiescing in their 
proposals to surrender what is our own, we should, with 
all courtesy, ask to respect our preferences, as we do 
theirs, and, as we pray for God’s blessing upon every ef- 
fort to advance His kingdom, not to forget us in like peti- 
tions. 

But, as long as the Church to which we belong, is 
known as Lutheran, it cannot become a member of the 
Reformed family of Churches, since, from the very be- 
ginning, their very existence was a criticism and repudia- 
tion of that name. The active Christian life in our con- 
gregations, is not advanced, but paralyzed by the confu- 
sion of names and methods. 

But there is a caution that we must observe on the 
other hand. Just as earnestly must we guard against a 
rigorism which is not evangelical, but thoroughly legalis- 
tic; which draws deductions out of most remote premises, 
and knows no flexibility or plasticity, but is more intent 
upon microscopic examinations to find traces for some 
obscure disease than upon constructive work. To define 
in minute rules, applicable to all circumstances, the pre- 
cise line that runs between these two extremes, is a sheer 
impossibility. As the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart of the child of God, illumining the Word of God, 
when read, and leading into all truth, is a far more trust- 
worthy safe-guard, than all the acute distinctions of casu- 
istry in the text-books of mediaeval writers on “Theologia 
Moralis”; so for the application of principles to given 
cases, we must rely on minds illumined by the same 
Spirit, who have caught the spirit also of our Church and 
understand the inwardness of the issues at stake, and 
who, with such general qualifications, can treat with dis- 
crimination every proposition as it arises. Who does not 
realize the difference between a remote and a near view 
of the same object; between a judgment that is formed 
from outsideinformationand one that is the result of close 
observation from within? A favorite maxim of Luther 
was the old Latin adage, “Summum jus, summa injuria.” 
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Where rights are involved, the Christian method of pro- 
cedure is by appealing to the equities of the case, and not 
by the enforcement of all that the letter of the law may 
exact. It is in the same spirit, that one of our Confes- 
sions (the Apology), devotes several pages to showing 
how “the harmony of the Church cannot last, unless pas- 
tors and Churches keep out of view and pardon many 
things.” 

The important distinction between the work of organ- 
izing comprehensive ecclesiastical corporations for the ef- 
ficient administration of business interests, and that of 
bringing together associations for mutual moral support 
in the maintenance of the same precious faith should al- 
ways be observed. Is it the main purpose of the Church 
to teach in its purity the Apostolic doctrine? Or is it to 
provide for the greatest harmony in the carrying out of 
resolutions and the enactment and administration of 
laws? If it be the former, can we not readily enter into a 
general church union with one another upon a common 
confessional basis, long before we are ready to adopt pre- 
cisely the same business methods in the administration of 
details? Are members of the same Church, within a na- 
tion, who hold and profess the same faith, and are labor- 
ing for the same ends among substantially the same peo- 
ple, who are persevering against the same discourage- 
ments, and defending their position against the same foes, 
to be separated from each other upon no other grounds 
than that it would be difficult to merge their business 
plants? When thoroughly united in the one faith and 
confession, diversities of gifts and differences of admin- 
istration, instead of separating, contribute to the highest 
efficiency of the One Body. 

The eye cannot say unto the hand, “I have no need of 
thee; nor again, the head to the feet, I have no need of 
you.” 

The time may come when our people may realize, in 
even greater measure than now, their fellowship in the 
One Faith. When, then, the causes for our separations 
will be more fully understood and remedied, we may have 
from others also a more patient and impartial hearing 
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for that which we represent, and, through the higher ap- 
preciation of the centra! facts and truths of the Refor- 
mation, the way be prepared for a wider union of Pro- 
testants. For we cannot but feel that the radical views 
that have been rampant in recent discussions, will be fol- 
lowed by a reaction, as, after a sufficiently long test, they 
are found unable to satisfy the demands of man’s religi- 
ous nature and to answer the irrepressible cries of the 
soul after God. There must be a return to the founda- 
tions, if not a rebuilding upon them as never before. 

Such hopes we may humbly cherish, without justly in- 
curring the charge of permitting our imagination to run 
away with our judgment. The different stages by which 
such results may be attained, we would not attempt to de- 
vise. 

In God’s own time, His plans will be perfected and 
made manifest. 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE REV. MICHAEL WOLFE HAMMA, D.D., LL.D. 
BY PROFESSOR DAVID H. BAUSLIN, D.D. 


The subject of this sketch, who passed to the Church 
Triumphant in June 1913, was born in Richland county, 
Ohio, December 25th, 1836. He was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Hamma. In his childhood, with his parents, 
he came to Clark county, Ohio, where his childhood and 
youth were passed on a farm but a few miles from the 
city of Springfield which later was to be the place of a 
fruitful pastorate and the location of the school of the- 
ology which at the end of his useful life became the bene- 
ficiary of his large interest, affection and gifts. He at- 
tended the schools of the community in which he passed 
his youth, for a time serving as a teacher. He subse- 
quently became a student in Wittenberg College from 
which institution he graduated in 1861, but a few weeks 
after the opening of the great Civil War in this country. 
The period when he was a student at college was a con- 
spicuous period in the history of Wittenberg, for the at- 
tendance of a considerable group of young men who sub- 
sequently attained to positions of distinction in various 
lines of activity in Church and country. 

The promising young graduate in the days when he was 
a collegian, gave evidence of those gifts as writer and 
speaker that later gave him a foremost place among the 
preachers of our denomination. 

Determining to enter the ministry he entered the theo- 
logical seminary from which he graduated in 1862, enter- 
ing the ministry in the Miami Synod. His first pastorate 
was at Euphemia, Ohio. From that place he was called 
to St. Paul’s Church of Bucyrus, Ohio. His pastorate at 
this place was during the period of the Civil War. Parts 
of the county in which that town is located, for some 
reason strongly sympathized with the South, and the 
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place of a patriotic preacher, such as Dr. Hamma proved 
himself to be, was not one to be envied in those days. The 
writer well remembers during his delightful pastorate of 
eight years with that Church at a later period, many 
stories that were current about the courageous attitude 
of the eloquent preacher under trying circumstances. The 
devoted friendship of the older members of the congrega- 
tion formed for the pastor in those stirring days continu- 
ed unabated to the end with those who have passed away 
and still abides with those who survive. 

From Bucyrus Dr. Hamma was called to St. Matthew’s 
Church of Reading, Pa. From that place he was called 
in 1869 to the pastorate of the First Lutheran Church 
of Springfield, Ohio, where he remained as pastor for a 
period of nine years. I may say that this period proved to 
be a most fruitful and distinguished pastorate. At that 
time the First Church was our only Church at Springfield. 
It was attended by the professors and most of the students 
of Wittenberg College. The Church grew under his min- 
istry and many of the students of those days recall with 
pleasure and gratitude the contribution made to their 
lives as they sat under the decidedly inspirational preach- 
ing of the able pastor. It was a preaching the character 
of which was well calculated to inspire young men with a 
love for public speaking and to quicken within them some 
estimate of the greatness of the ministry. It was during 
this pastorate that Dr. Hamma was granted a leave of 
absence for about one year during which the pulpit was 
supplied by the late Dr. Jacob Steck. It was then that 
he did the first of his extensive traveling, going on that 
trip through parts of Europe, through Egypt, and the 
Holy Land. Early in 1878 he resigned the pastorate at 
Springfield to become the pastor of St. Matthew’s Church 
of Brooklyn, New York. From Brooklyn he went to 
Baltimore, Maryland, where he became pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church which before him had been served by 
such well known men as Dr. John G. Morris, Dr. John 
McCron and Dr. Joseph H. Barclay. This was the last of 
Dr. Hamma’s regular pastorates, but until the end of his 
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life his services were much in demand as a preacher. He 
served for a time the First Lutheran Church of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and later the First Church of Altoona, Pa. It 
was during his ministry at Altoona that the large and at- 
tractive Church of that congregation was built, which 
was a signal feature of his service for that people. 

Dr. Hamma traveled much and he had seen, in his time, 
much of the earth and had spent much time in some of its 
great centers of historical, religious and artistic interest. 
He had a discriminating judgment of things that were 
beautiful and impressive and in his travels had gathered 
some famous artistic productions which adorned his 
home. He had descriptive powers of a high order and 
his travel lectures were realistic, instructive and enter- 
taining. 

Dr. Hamma was prominent and influential in the Lu- 
theran Church in this country. For years before his 
death he was closely identified with all movements look- 
ing to unification of the Church of his love and service, 
in this land. With such movements he was not only 
closely identified but was in deep sympathy. He served 
for years on important committees of the General Synod 
on this subject and in that connection carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence and did much work. In 1897 he 
was honored by being elected to the presidency of the 
General Synod which met that year in the First Lutheran 
Church of Mansfield, Ohio. For years he was the presi- 
dent of the General Synod’s Board of Home Missions and 
in the work of that organization he was always deeply in- 
terested, contributing liberally of time and money in the 
prosecution of its special tasks. 

But what is likely to prove to be the most conspicuous 
and enduring service to his Church, Dr. Hamma render- 
ed in the field of theological education. 

His name will abide in the Church not only as a 
preacher, but also because of what he has done for the en- 
largement and better establishment of the school in which 
he received his theological training. He was always 
deeply interested in the training of young men for the 
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ministry, and to his influence some of them owe their in- 
spiration to go into the noblest of all vocations. In the 
good Providence of God, Dr. Hamma and his deceased 
wife, Almira Crothers, came to have means to dispose of. 
Remembering the needs of the Church and, with a deep 
love for the school of theology at Wittenberg, they gave 
to that institution their earthly possessions that in the 
years to come it might be better equipped for its import- 
ant work and be an increasing power for good in the 
evangelization of the world. The work of this school will 
be greatly advanced because of the wise foresight and 
deep devotion to the cause of their Lord and Redeemer 
of these devoted servants of the Church who were gener- 
ously wise in their day and generation. 

In the changes that have taken place in the attitude of 
this school—and changes there have been—in recent 
years, Dr. Hamma was a strong influence. At the dedi- 
cation of the first Divinity Hall, in 1889, he made one of 
the two principal addresses. It was a memorable occa- 
sion and in both of the addresses a decidedly positive and 
Lutheran note was sounded forth. His interest and sym- 
pathy were broad in all that pertains to the welfare and 
work of our whole Church in this land. His travels espe- 
cially had given him a cosmopolitan outlook and a high 
estimate of the faith, the history, the usages and the fu- 
ture of the Church of his love. In those travels he had 
gone extensively into Lutheran lands beyond the sea, 
where he had come face to face in the north of Europe, 
with the worked out results in the Church and civilization 
of the faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. What 
he had thus gained became a strong factor in his enthusi- 
astic devotion to his Church and its work. He believed 
in it and its mission with all the ardor of an ardent na- 
ture. Nothing pertaining to the unification, the growth 
and the prosecution of the practical life and work of the 
Church was alien to his interest. This interest he main- 
tained to the closing days of his earthly pilgrimage, al- 
most to the very last, when the silver cord was loosed and 
the pitcher broken at the fountain. 
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In the summer of 1904 the writer in company with Dr. 
Ezra Keller Bell, of Baltimore, and Dr. Franklin Fry, of 
Rochester, N. Y., traveled in his company in the Luther 
lands of Germany and Scandinavia. Each of us recalls 
with pleasure, now that he is gone from us, his kindling 
enthusiasm and outbursts of eloquent speech when we 
came to some place associated with Lutheran piety and 
achievement, as for instance, when we stood at the spot 
on the famous field of Liitzen near Leipzig, where the 
brave Lutheran King of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, fell 
in the long conflict for religious liberty, Nov. 6th, 1632, 
or another day when we stood on the green shores of the 
lake of Constance at the spot where John Huss was burn- 

‘ed July 6th, 1415. 

Dr. Hamma was twice married. In 1862, when ready 
to enter upon his work of the ministry he was united with 
Almira Crethers, the daughter of the late John P. Croth- 
ers, whose memory is perpetuated in the seminary by a 
beautiful brass tablet placed there by his grand-daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth McConnell. Mrs. Hamma died in 1904, 
and is buried at Springfield. In 1906 he was married to 
Miss Clara Keesy, of Altoona, Pa. To the Church of his 
faith and service both of these Christian women have 
shown a beautiful devotion and in its activities both have 
been prominent and useful and in entire sympathy with 
Dr. Hamma in all his plans and purposes in advancing 
the life and work of the Church. 

As a place of residence in which to pass the closing 
years of his earthly pilgrimage Dr. Hamma selected 
Springfield. Here not far from the scenes of his youth, 
within sight of the college where he received his educa- 
tion, and the theological seminary building that bears his 
name, and hard by the city cemetery where at last his 
dust was to rest until the resurrection of the just, he 
passed his last days. 

He fell asleep June 3rd, 1918, being at the time of his 
death in his 77th year. The funeral services were held 
at the Fourth Lutheran Church of which he was a mem- 
ber. They were in charge of the pastor, Dr. S. E. Greena- 
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walt and were participated in variously by Dr. C. E. 
Gardner, pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Dr. W. L. 
Guard, President of the Miami Synod, Drs. J. H. Culler, 
S. P. Long and B. F. Prince, the senior member of the 
Wittenberg Faculty. Addresses were made by Drs. C. G. 
Heckert and D. H. Bauslin, the former the President of 
Wittenberg College and the latter Dean of the Seminary. 
The pall bearers were seminary professors, Drs. Tressler, 
Larimer, Neve and Keyser, and the Hon. John L. Zim- 
merman and Dr. D. K. Gotwald. 

Dr. Hamma was a man widely known personally and 
for his deep interest in everything pertaining to the life 
and work of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in this 
country. To his friends he was warmly attached and his 
departure entailed upon all such a deep sense of personal 
loss. 

To those who knew him as long as the writer he will 
stand out most prominently as a preacher. In this he al- 
ways magnified his office and to the work of the pulpit 
brought gifts of an unusual order. The writer feels that 
by the common consent of all who knew him and have 
heard him he will be assigned a place among the best 
preachers of his denomination in his day in this country. 
When I entered Wittenberg College the subject of this 
tribute was the pastor of the First Lutheran Church of 
this city. He was then under 40 years of age. For a 
period of about seven years it was my privilege for most 
of that time to hear him every Sunday. With others 
who, in those days of our boyhood and youth, came under 
the spell of that ministry there lingers the memory of a 
man with a keen and penetrating eye, raven-like hair, one 
possessing a voice with scope, searching power and pa- 
thos, who, from Sunday to Sunday, ascended the pulpit of 
that historic church and who, on occasion, inspired us 
with unique and eloquent discourses. I recall his rare 
powers for graphic portrayal, his realistic and intense 
presentation of the message of life and salvation. These 
powers, somewhat modified in some of their aspects, were 
enriched as he grew older. In my later studies in the his- 
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tory of the pulpit, I have come to look upon Dr. Hamma 
as in a very considerable sense, in his own peculiar gifts, 
as the Thos. Guthrie of the Lutheran pulpit in my day. He 
grew old, but even down to the last sermon I heard him 
preach there were to be discerned the old-time fire and 
the fine pulpit gifts which made a commanding preacher 
of the younger man. His friends honor the memory of a 
good and true man whose earthly work is now ended. 
Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, O., Dec. 1915. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
DEDICATION OF HAMMA DIVINITY HALL. 
BY PROFESSOR DAVID H. BAUSLIN, D.D. 


To-day has brought us to an hour of joy and triumph 
in the history of this school. We are here rejoicing in 
the tangible evidences of that manifest care and watchful 
oversight which the Head of the Church has had for this 
vine of His own planting and which, in the years that 
have ensued since its founding, has, as we are pleased to 
think, been a not unimportant factor in the enlargement 
of His kingdom. 

Seventy years ago our fathers in the faith and in the 
serious and earnest spirit which pervaded them, for the 
furtherance of the Gospel and that the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, which had its beginnings in the revolt 
against the abuses of the papacy, in the 16th century, 
and which had been transplanted to these shores by our 
denominational pioneers, in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
might have a properly trained and qualified ministry, 
founded this school in this place beautiful for situation 
and adaptation to its uses. 

Our denomination is no offshoot of some secondary 
sect. Our fathers came out from the Church of Rome in 
the first of the Reformation days. From the first they 
planted their feet on the only consistent, and conservative 
Protestant ground. They had felt the heavy hand of the 
papal authority, backed by the whole world-power, but in 
the face of both have waged the long and successful con- 
flict against sacramentalism, sacradotalism, ecclesiasti- 
cism, externality, and formalism in religion. In this 
land they laid the foundations of a Church which 
throughout its long history has stood consistently for the 


1 An address delivered at the dedication of the Hamma Divinity 
Hall, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, Thursday, November 
11th, 1915, by Professor David H. Bauslin, D.D., Dean of the Semi- 
nary. 
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material principle of the Reformation, justification by 
faith alone; for the formal principal of the Reformation, 
or the supremacy of the canonical scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, as the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice; for the social principle of the Reformation, 
or the universal priesthood of all believers, and for that 
other principle vital to all true Protestantism as well as 
democracy, the right of private judgment. On the basis 
of that apprehension of the Gospel which puts Christ be- 
fore the Church and which makes christliness the stand- 
ard of sound churchliness, that which emphasizes free- 
dom in Christ as contrasted with a Judaizing legalism; 
that of inward experience and personal conviction as con- 
trasted with outward institutions, sacradotal mediations, 
and obedience to authority; that which is mainly subjec- 
tive and which makes of religion a personal concern, as 
contrasted with that which is objective and which sinks 
the individual in the Church; that which emphasizes im- 
mediate communion of the soul with Christ through per- 
sonal faith as contrasted with that system of mediate 
communion with Christ through the Church and the in- 
terposition of a long list of subordinate mediators and 
advocates; and that which insists upon an efficacious in- 
terpretation of the means of grace as contrasted with 
empty symbolism and memorialism. 

In the name and upon the basis of such an apprehen- 
sion of the Gospel, our fathers planted this seminary, and 
as the years have come and gone, one after another, at 
critical times in its history, friends who have shared in 
the confession of such religious beliefs have been raised 
up to provide the means for its better equipment and en- 
largement, until to-day bearing the name of one of its own 
loyal sons and its chief benefactor, it stands before our 
grateful.eyes as one of the best equipped among the 
schools of theology in our beloved Church, looking hope- 
fully into the future with the confident expectation that 
then as now and at its beginning, it may rest securely 
upon the foundations which endure and to maintain in its 
fulness and integrity the faith once for all delivered into 
the saints. 
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When our Lord was here on the earth He set before 
Himself three fundamental tasks. First of all He lived 
a life, such a life that He could say, with no touch of ego- 
ism, “I am the way, the truth and the life. He that hath 
seen Me hath seen God. He that followeth Me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” This 
old world hitherto had not seen it after that fashion. It 
had never seen goodness made interesting, vital and dy- 
namic as Jesus had made it in the life which manifested 
God and since that manifestation the world has been con- 
stantly taking on a different aspect, and with some tempo- 
rary reversions has moved upward toward a better state. 

In the second place, our Lord proclaimed a kingdom, a 
kingdom that should inaugurate a new order of life, and 
set up the rule of another spirit even the spirit that was 
in Him. He painted the standards of that kingdom on 
the sky which overarches this troubled world so that 
they will never fade out and proclaimed the unique truths 
of that particular form of a kingdom that was to have no 
end. We live to-day and move and have our places of 
opportunity and responsibility in the ideals of that king- 
dom. 

And then, again, when the shadows began to lengthen, 
and our Lord saw that it was toward evening, even where 
the shadows of the cruel cross and the awful transactions 
on the coming Calvary were stretching out before Him, 
He gave the best strength of the last two years of His 
earthly career to the training of a small group of leaders. 
He did not busy Himself in addressing the multitudes, 
nor in the writing of a book, He did not give His attention 
to the shaping of a ritual, nor to the perfecting of an ec- 
clesiastical organization, that was to maintain in its 
identity for all times and conditions, but He rather went 
apart and gave Himself to training a small company of 
competent leaders. They were to go out to conquer the 
then known world, charged with His ideas, saturated 
with His spirit and empowered with those supernatural 
and overcoming energies which had made His own divine 
life strong and His influence so abiding. 

Christ knew at the inauguration of His kingdom among 
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men that the truth of the Gospel of redemption could not 
be written in a book, that it could not be adequately dis- 
played in stately liturgical practices nor projected in 
some elaborate and carefully articulated piece of ecclesi- 
astical machinery. It must be embodied in a life. The 
Father hath sent Me, and I send you.” The Father pro- 
jected His love and life into that ancient Palestine when 
He sent His Son. Now Christ would send His love and 
His life into every country of the world by sending quali- 
fied men who have caught His spirit, believe in the abso- 
luteness of his message and who have a compelling desire 
to proclaim the great salvation to a world that had fallen 
under the dominion of the evil one. “As the Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you.” To make that small band 
of men worthy to be thus sent as the accredited ambassa- 
dors of an everlasting kingdom became the supreme con- 
cern of our divine Lord’s heart and plans. 

Now the stern necessities of the situation where we 
find ourselves to-day forces upon us the same high task 
and lifts it to the same place of primacy in the undertak- 
ings of the Church. Our fathers seventy years ago 
grasped the significance of the problem of furnishing the 
Church with a competent, trustworthy and efficient lead- 
ership for the advances it is always called to make. To- 
day as then the same grave necessity is upon us, for ours 
is a time when this is the gravest problem the Church is 
facing. “I sought for a man to stand in the gap.” The 
cry is as old as the time of Ezekiel, and it comes to us 
with an ever-increasing urgency that rests alike upon 
young men, upon families and upon the schools founded 
and nourished by the Church. The main problem of the 
city Church and the main problem of the country Church 
is to find a man to lead that body of Christian impulse 
which can be readily awakened into action by the touch 
of a competent and consecrated leadership. 

The original meaning of a theological seminary is to be 
found in this, that it is a school established for the train- 
ing of men who have given their lives in an undivided de- 
votion to propagate the message and power of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Christianity is not a vague term for religion 
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in general, suffused with the ethical teaching and spirit 
of Jesus. It claims to be supremely and directly the act 
within the human soul of a personal God who has re- 
deemed our race to eternal life through the incarnation, 
the atoning death and the glorious resurrection of His 
Son Jesus Christ. That seems to me to be the brief state- 
ment of the objective, the historical fact. That is the 
description of Christianity which no student of religion 
can avoid making, if he would state what Christianity has 
been and is, historically and characteristically among the 
other religions of mankind. Our fathers founded this 
school and its friends have given of their means to equip 
and enlarge its sphere of influence, for the purpose of 
proclaiming the nature and spreading the influence of 
this particular form of religion which consists in the good 
news to mankind of the love and mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ, as that particular form of religion is apprehended 
and confessed by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our 
fathers. For this end all of its equipment has been ar- 
ranged, its organization of instructors, its treatment of 
students, its whole atmosphere alike in the pursuit of 
scholarship and in the direction of practical conduct and 
aims, is created by this its distinctive and definite origin 
and purpose. Its controlling body of directors should al- 
ways consist of men for whom the Church of Christ is 
the most real and glorious and divine influence among 
men, and who count it a privilege, a duty, and a joy 
to serve it with wisdom, devotion and strength. 

Such a school, set apart as this one, is not simply to 
make men scholars, but to so train them as to make ac- 
ceptable and efficient preachers of the Gospel must show 
some capacity for adaptation. The men who serve here 
now and those who shall come here after as their succes- 
sors, must know how, as has been said by one of our 
guests on this occasion, and who has just preceded me on 
this program, Dr. Jacobs, to “speak the language of 
the time and place where Providence has placed them.” 
Our age is not that of Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas or 
even of Luther, but the twentieth century and the school 
of theology of to-day is not the school of Alexandria or 
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Antioch, though we still much need the critical spirit of 
the one and the practical spirit of the other, for the thor- 
ough training of the American preacher who is to serve 
in an American Church and under American conditions 
in proclaiming to men the one unchanging Gospel, 
adapted in its letter and spirit equally to the first, fifth, 
sixteenth and twentieth centuries. There should be to- 
day no less language, no less history, no less of theology, 
but in this intense commercial and pragmatic age men 
must be taught to look at life through all such accomplish- 
ments of the preacher, face to face, and in a practical 
way interpret and practically apply the truth of an un- 
changing Gospel to the needs of sinning, sorrowing, suf- 
fering and needy men in their daily thinking and living. 

Considering the fundamental nature of its work in the 
Church, in its existence, enlargement and growth in the 
Christian graces in these days of special and large giving 
our theological schools should not be forgotten. Their 
claims upon the sympathy and support of the Church 
should be fully recognized. The greatness of the work 
wrought by and through them in the past should not be 
forgotten. Their great possibilities for future good 
should be safeguarded by larger endowments, by an in- 
crease of the teaching force and by improvements in 
methods, so that they may not only hold the position they 
now occupy but steadily grow in ability and usefulness, 
and in the future as in the past, be as fountains from 
which there shall flow forth those refreshing streams of 
evangelical influence in co-ordination with sanctified 
learning, that shall gladden the city of our God. 

It is desirable, important, indeed to have educated lay- 
men for positions of responsibility in the Church, but it 
is essential to have a thoroughly trained ministry. The 
effectiveness of the Church is the effectiveness of her 
leaders, not solely but largely. 

I deem it befitting here that I should on this occasion 
say something of the history of the school. The begin- 
nings date back to 1845. At a meeting of what is now 
known as the East Ohio Synod, held in 1842, a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that an institution of literary 
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and theological learning, be established. In 1843, in har- 
mony with this resolution of the preceding year, an aca- 
demic school was started at Wooster. In 1844 another 
step was taken toward the actual beginning of Witten- 
berg College and Seminary, in the election of the Rev. 
Ezra Keller, D.D., of the Maryland Synod, he being at the 
time of his election pastor of the venerable St. John’s 
Church at Hagerstown. In 1845, Doctor Keller visited 
different points in Ohio with the view of a permanent lo- 
cation for this institution. Being himself a Marylander, 
and finding at Springfield and in the country surround- 
ing a goodly number of Lutherans from Frederick and 
Washington counties of that State, and having received 
here what he judged to be a good financial assurance, this 
institution was permanently located in this city and on 
the handsome slopes of this attractive campus. In the 
spring of 1845, with very humble and modest beginnings 
the college and seminary began their courses of useful- 
ness as factors in the life of the Lutheran Church in this 
country. 

The first sessions of the new school were held in the 
basement of the old First Lutheran Church at High and 
Factory streets. 

From his diary of July 8, 1845, we learn the spirit ani- 
mating the pious founder of college and seminary and his 
hopes for the unfolding future of these feeble beginnings. 
“Yesterday,” says he on that date, “I aided the building 
committee in marking out the site of our college edifice. 
As I stood upon the spot, the following inquiries arose in 
my mind: Shall I ever see a building erected here and 
young men occupying it, with a desire and zeal to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ? Shall I be permitted 
to see ambassadors of Jesus, equipped for their Master’s 
service, going out from this spot on errands of love and 
mercy, and breaking the bread of life to the perishing?” 
Leaving behind him a singularly deep impress as a 
preacher wherever he was known, and widely lamented, 
Dr. Keller died Dec. 29th, 1848, when he was but 37 years 
of age. He was succeeded by the beloved Dr. Samuel 
Sprecher who at the time of his election was the pastor 
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of the First Lutheran Church at Chambersburg, Pa. Dr. 
Sprecher was a teacher at Wittenberg for a period of 35 
years and left an abiding influence upon the school and 
a multitude of young men who came in the years of their 
‘ tutelage under the singularly powerful influence of this 
great man. 

The range of the studies pursued in their early years 
and the time embraced were both limited. Didactic The- 
ology, Church History, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, to- 
gether with the Christian evidences, some Hebrew and 
Greek, comprised the list of subjects. A few branches of 
study, a few months of time included in the course 
and one professor were included in the beginnings of 
this school in the days when our godly and self-sacrificing 
fathers were laving the foundations of what is now 
known as “The Hamma Divinity School.” Here as else- 
where the founders were almost obliged to make brick 
without straw. They nevertheless did their work well, 
perhaps better than their successors could have done had 
they lived in their time and wrought in their places. 

In 1849, Rev. Dr. F. W. Conrad was called to be a sec- 
ond professor in the seminary. He remained for about 
four years when he became pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church of Dayton, Ohio. From that time again until 
1864, the seminary had but one instructor, when Dr. 
Joel Swartz, of Baltimore, Md., was called to a professor- 
ship. He also remained about four years when he be- 
came pastor of the First Lutheran Church of Cincinnati. 
Again for a period of six years Dr. Sprecher was the only 
teacher. In 1874 Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, was called 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to the chair of “Sacred Philology.” 
He occupied this position until 1880, when he resigned to 
go to Germany to pursue philosophical and sociological 
studies. In 1880 Dr. Samuel Alfred Ort was chosen to 
succeed Dr. Stuckenberg. The school then had two teach- 
ers, both men of unusual ability and impressiveness as 
teachers in the persons of Drs. Sprecher and Ort. The 
length of the course of study was at that time two years, 
and so remained until 1889, when it was advanced to 
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three years, the period for a course in theology in most of 
the theological schools of the land. 

In 1885, Dr. J. W. Richard was called to a chair in the 
seminary, in which position he remained until 1889, when 
he became Professor in the seminary at Gettysburg. At 
that time a decided forward step was taken in the selec- 
tion of two men of fine equipment for the positions they 
were called to fill, Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, then pastor 
of the Second Lutheran Church of Springfield, a man of 
noble spirit and deep devotion to the faith and work of 
our Church was called to the chair of Practical Theology. 
A new chair of Exegetical Theology was established, to 
which Dr. Samuel F. Breckenridge, the able professor of 
Mathematics in Wittenberg College, was called. Dr. 
Breckenridge was a scholar of wide attainments, and as 
many can testify, a rare teacher. These three devoted 
and able men, Gotwald, Breckenridge and Ort, who did 
so much for the later development of the seminary, now 
rest from their labors, each in his turn having died in 
peace and in Christ. 

The first building to be used exclusively for the work 
of the seminary was erected in 1889, chiefly through the 
timely gift of Dr. and Mrs. Hamma. In December 1900, 
this building was cestroyed by fire. The present more 
beautiful building now enlarged and to be known hence- 
forth as “Keller Hall,” being named in honor of the 
founder of the school, and to be used as a home for our 
students, was built in 1901. 

The faculty at present consists of the President, Dr. 
Charles G. Heckert, the Dean, Dr. David H. Bauslin, the 
Professor of Historical and Practical Theology, Dr. Y. G. 
A. Tressler, the Prof. of the New Testament, Prof. L. H. 
Larimer, the Professor of the Old Testament, Dr. J. L. 
Neve, Professor of Symbolics and the History of Doc- 
trine, and Dr. L. S. Keyser, the Professor of Theology. 
Dr. Bauslin succeeded Dr. Gotwald in 1896, and the others 
have come in this order since: Dr. Tressler, Dr. Lari- 
mer, Dr. Neve, and Dr. Keyser. 

This faculty is composed of men who are yet in their 
prime. They are in theological harmony, devoted to the 
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Church in which they have been called to serve, and en- 
thusiastic in the lines of work included in their several 
professorships. The seminary at the present time has 
a fine body of devoted and promising young men in its 
student body. Without any ambiguity or uncertainty 
this “school of the prophets” stands for the historical 
faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, for its cultus 
and its methods of Christian work. 

On this basis it is hopeful and confident of an opening 
future of influence and growing usefulness as a school set 
apart for the training of young men for leadership in the 
kingdom of our Lord, the Head of the Church. 

I deem it appropriate for this occasion that I should 
say something about some of the friends of the school 
who, by their gifts have made its existence and enlarge- 
ment possible. Chief among the friends of this semi- 
nary, in the period of its earlier history were the late 
Frederick Gebhart and later and for a long period his 
son, the late Alexander Gebhart. In its later history 
four names stand conspicuous among those who have 
made provision for that unto which we have now at- 
tained; whose splendid and timely benefactions have 
given us in buildings and endowment that which was ur- 
gently needed. These persons are the late Dr. Michael 
Wolf Hamma and his wife, the late Almira Crothers 
Hamma, the late Rev. Charles Stroud, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Aultman Harter of Canton, Ohio. These Christian peo- 
ple have done so much to make of this seminary what it 
now is and to insure for it an expanding sphere of useful- 
ness in the future, that they are each and all worthyof our 
grateful remembrance and recognition at this time and 
place, and in the entire Church to which they have shown 
such wise and affectionate devotion. At her home, and 
among all who knew her elsewhere, Mrs. Harter is known 
as a real philanthropist in many lines of Christian under- 
taking. She is honored among us as one of the noble 
Christian women of our Church and one of the faithful 
among the stewards of the Lord. In 1894 she endowed 
the chair in the seminary then filled by the late Dr. Lu- 
ther Gotwald and known as the “George D. Harter Chair 
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of Historical Theology.” This foundation is a loving me- 
morial of her departed husband, the late George Dewalt 
Harter, one of the Church’s most devoted, intelligent, and 
spiritually-minded laymen. Before the endowment of 
this chair and for some years she and the late Michael D. 
Harter, proved themselves by their generous gifts, to be 
friends greatly needed at a critical period in our history. 

The late Rev. Charles Stroud did not fill a conspicuous 
place in the ministry of the Church, which he loved. His 
interest in the Church and its work was wise and deep 
enough to induce him years before his death to provide, 
that for its “better equipment,” as he himself states it in 
his last will and testament, this seminary should forever 
have for its use his valuable estate. The seminary chair 
occupied by Dr. Tressler bears his name, while the semi- 
nary library fund is named in honor of his deceased wife, 
the “Clara Stroud Library Fund.” 

Dr. Hamma and his deceased wife, out of their deep 
love for the Church and the school in which he had re- 
ceived his training, gave their possessions of valuable 
property to further the cause of theological education in 
the Church in which both of them had for years been 
known as liberal contributors and devoted laborers. The 
seminary yet has great needs to place it in the rank of 
some similar schools in the land, but the large and timely 
gifts of these two servants of the Lord so wisely disposed, 
mean great things for the future of theological edu- 
cation in the Lutheran Church. It is a pleasure for me 
to state that his wife, who survives him, is continuing in 
her life and interest the same devotion to the seminary 
shown by Dr. Hamma when he lived. Of this honored 
son of the Church and graduate of this school in the class 
of 1862, I may say an additional word of appreciation of 
one to whom Iowe much. When I first knew Dr. Hamma 
I was a boy entering college, and he the preacher at the 
First Church of this city. He was then a young man 
with raven hair and penetrating eyes, and in public ad- 
dress capable of that graphic and picturesque power in 
speech which gave him his distinction as one of our ablest 
preachers. His preaching, to which it was my privilege 
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to listen from Sunday to Sunday, in those formative 
years, became a part of my education, and to-day I esteem 
it a matter of great personal gratification that I hope to 
spend the days of the years of the remainder of my 
earthly pilgrimage in a school of Christian learning that 
bears hisname. Dr. Hamma’s contribution to this semi- 
nary has been one not only of means but also one of large 
influence. No one who knows its history would deny that 
theological and ecclesiastical changes have taken place 
here. A Lutheran consciousness now maintains that did 
not prevail in earlier days. Great changes have been ef- 
fected in the body with which we are connected. In those 
changes this school has been no unimportant factor, and 
they in turn have not left us unaffected. In his own way 
Dr. Hamma was closely identified with those changes, as 
he himself, with many of his brethren, moved on from 
the more ambiguous and uncertain Lutheran attitude of 
his earlier years in the ministry, to the more certain and 
positive position in which he rejoiced in his later years 
and in the faith and hope in which he died. 

The beautiful library building used alike by the Col- 
lege and Seminary, has been erected by the family of 
which our devoted friend, the treasurer, Mr. John L. Zim- 
merman, is an honored member. It stands as a fitting 
memorial to a graduate of the seminary in the class of 
1876, the Rev. Joseph Clark Zimmerman, a man of beauti- 
ful devotion to the Church and of tireless energy, who 
also passed from the Church on earth mourned by all who 
knew him in the days of his young manhood, and in the 
midst of hopes unfulfilled, when he was the energetic sec- 
retary of our Board of Church Extension. 

I have it in my heart, and as I deem it appropriate to 
this glad occasion, so quickening to gratitude, to say a 
few words about a group of men whom I have known and 
honored, men who have made large contributions each in 
his way, to the life of Wittenberg College and Seminary. 

As the primate among these I should name Dr. Samuel 
Sprecher who at the end of his long earthly pilgrimage of 
over ninety-five years, passed to the endless life Jan. 10, 
1906, with honor and distinction accorded to but few men. 
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As theologian, philosopher, teacher, preacher, seer, saint, 
counselor, citizen and man, he stands in the memory of all 
who came within the range of his singular influence, 
marked by elements of his personality, for certain emi- 
nent intellectual, moral and spiritual factors which will 
forever remain with us as a priceless heritage. Who that 
can recall his capacity to make the most subtle thinking a 
matter of personal interest, that tender and pathetic voice, 
his humility of spirit as a disciple of his Lord, his habit- 
ual reverence in attitude and speech toward sacred things, 
his keen metaphysical insight, his disinterested devotion 
to the best things of which men are capable, his power of 
extemporaneous expression, and his inspiring teaching; 
who of the alumni and all others of his period of service 
covering three and a half decades, will think of them- 
selves, in large part, as other than what they are, because 
of what Dr. Sprecher was and gave to them. Neither 
lapse of years nor length of distance can close or bound 
the influence of that remarkable career. He too in the 
years of his rich maturity, passed on from that position 
of Lutheran indefiniteness of his earlier years—a period 
of deterioration, uncertainty and compromise in the his- 
tory of our Church in this land—and in brief but now 
famous declarations published in 1891 and 1892, bore his 
testimony in unmistakable definiteness saying, “I can now 
say as I could not formerly, that like Spener, I can for 
myself accept the symbols of the Church without re- 
serve.” In this affirmation he gave aid and comfort and 
reassurance to’'many of his best students into whose lives 
he had entered so largely, and from whose great influ- 
ence they had inherited such valuable possessions. 

Into this group should go the name of Dr. Samuel AIl- 
fred Ort. To those who knew him it need not be said 
that Dr. Ort was a man of unusual mental strength. Few 
men have been so well equipped intellectually for the 
work of teaching upon the most exalted themes of hu- 
man consideration. His special intellectual gifts were 
philosophical. It was in philosophical study and its ap- 
plications in the interpretation of religious problems, 
that he was most distinguished as a teacher, and in the- 
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ology nothing was more marked than his sense of the 
unity of knowledge. The mind for him was the instru- 
ment for the unification of all the truth within man’s 
reach. When he came to deal with the writings of such 
as Kant, Hegel and Fichte, von Hartman, Schopenhauer 
and Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Hermann, and Spencer, his 
mind was big enough to weigh them in its own scales and 
to be its own authority upon them. He had a noble en- 
thusiasm for working in lofty fields of truth, understand- 
ing many of the great problems of human thinking and 
penetrating far into the processes of the human mind, 
impressing himself strongly on young minds who came 
under his instruction. He was a man of strong faith and 
the Christian facts became the prime realities of his life. 
The central and leading realities with him were the in- 
carnation of our Lord and His redemptive work. Around 
the great truth of justifying faith he co-ordinated his the- 
ological thinking and teaching. 

With the passage of years and with increased study he 
came more and more into a full and happy acceptance of 
the great theological system of his Church. On one oc- 
casion, and late in the night when several of us who had 
been his students, when all of us were much younger, were 
in his company in the old seminary building, before its de- 
struction by fire, taking from his table one of the well- 
worn volumes of Dr. Jacobs’ earlier edition of the “Book 
of Concord,” he said to us in the familiar speech of earlier 
days, “Boys the longer I live and study, the more assured 
I feel that in this book we have a system of theology so 
biblical and well-stated, that it needs no revision.” 

Living and dying a poor man, he had devoted his fine 
gifts solely to the work of preacher and teacher and with 
a devotion to the Church that was deep and joyous. 

Into this group with a sad sense of the loss we sus- 
tained when he passed away in 1911, I place the name of 
a third, Dr. Samuel Franklin Breckenridge. When we 
carried him to his grave, on a day long to be remembered 
by many of us with a sense of personal loss, all of the 
Church did not know it, but there passed from our midst 
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one of the finest scholars among us in his day and genera- 
tion. 

He served the College and Seminary with unfailing 
ability and fidelity during the years of his life among us, 
bringing to his work the resources of a broad and exact 
scholarship. He was made for fellowship and friend- 
ship. His humanity was ample and always accessible. 
As a teacher he was exacting and woe to the student who 
made a futile effort at bluffing in his lecture room, in the 
place of what he should have brought after patient and 
diligent application. But there was about him as a man 
such a genial depth and simplicity of nature, a kindliness 
in eye and voice that made of him always a most com- 
panionable man and a teacher both admired and loved. 
In the day of battle for the truth as he apprehended it on 
a wide range of subjects, he knew how to contend, and 
the man who encountered him as a disputant must come 
with good credentials or leave the field with trailing ban- 
ners. 

Versatile in his attainments as linguist, mathemati- 
cian, logician, historian, and student of civic and econo- 
mic problems, he was a most profitable friend and com- 
panion. But he was more than all this, for back of the 
teacher, scholar and merciless exponent of the weak joints 
in the other man’s argument, was the spirit of a Christian 
who felt in his own experience the power of the truths of 
the New Testament which in his later years he so much 
loved to teach. 

During the period of his declining health preceding his 
death, and when he knew that the shadows were deepen- 
ing, it was my sad opportunity to watch him closely. 
More and more I came to think of him as one than whom 
I had known none to have a stronger grasp upon and 
firmer faith in the great realities and comforts of saving 
faith. He loved his Greek Testament and knew it well. 
In the great doctrines of Grace he found the philosophy 
that controlled his thinking and his inspiration as a 
teacher, of enthusisasm and efficiency, even unto the day 
when, falling by the wayside on his way up the hill to 
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hear one of his classes, he was not for God had touched 
him and taken him. 

In the opportunities I have had in a long period, to ob- 
serve the life of this institution I have had ample reason 
to place in this list of men who have passed from us, an- 
other name of one to whom it owes much. I mean the 
name of the late Dr. Luther A. Gotwald. His coming to 
a chair in the seminary after a long period of widely 
recognized usefulness in the pastorate, the later develop- 
ment of the school has shown, I am sure, to have con- 
tributed to its life something of Lutheran depth of piety 
and unambiguous relation to the Lutheran apprehension 
of the Gospel that made a contribution of much useful- 
ness. In the period of his connection with the seminary, 
in consequence of that diligent and methodical applica- 
tion which marked all his labors, he did a vast amount of 
work that abides. 

When orthodoxy called Dr. Gotwald always rang true. 
When humanity presented its demands he sympatheti- 
cally responded. He was a fine Homeletician and in his 
preaching there was method united with that unction that 
goes home to the heart. When he was a pastor he made 
a deep impression in all the places where he had wrought 
in the name of his Lord. Where the soul was sick there 
he was with the spiritual panacea, an inspiring, untiring, 
devoted man of God. To controversal theology he was 
averse by temperament and inclination, but latitudinari- 
anism in a general or in a Lutheran sense had no place in 
his thinking or conduct. Sweetness and not bitterness, 
he thought, accomplished most in vindication of “the 
faith, once delivered to the saints.” 

In a day that tried men he could stand, but love, Chris- 
tian love, human love, gave the keynote to his life. In 
his day he was a wholesome, kindly force in this school. 
His record is not only on high but in every pastorate he 
served and in this seminary to the service of which he 
brought industry and a loving heart in the concluding 
years of his rich life. 

Recalling as we do to-day the labors and sacrifices of 
these men who have in turn passed from us, having died 
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in peace and in Christ, the benefits of whose toil we in- 
herit, leads me to place in this list of worthies in the his- 
tory of this place, the name of one among us who has been 
the contemporary, the associate and fellow-laborer of all 
of them. In grateful acknowledgment of the gracious 
goodness of our God, who has spared him in vigorous 
strength of body and mind, to prosecute among us his 
many tasks, I should place in this list of noble men to 
whom this school owes a great debt of gratitude and af- 
fection, the name of our senior colleague and co-worker, 
Dr. B. F. Prince. While never filling a chair in the 
seminary, he has trained more preachers than any of us 
in his long career at this place. During a longer period 
than has yet been accorded to anyone in Wittenberg his- 
tory, he has brought to his tasks as teacher and overseer 
of many things, an untiring devotion and a soundness in 
judgment, that have made of him one of the most familiar 
figures not only about the place, but one of the most use- 
ful factors in the life and work of college and seminary. 
Those of us who can recall for years his sturdy Christian 
manhood, his fidelity to all his tasks in school, Church and 
the community, his modesty and the solidity of his attain- 
ments, together with the watchful attention given to the 
erection of this building cherish the hope that there are 
yet for him years of service in our midst, as friend, col- 
league and fellow-servant in the work of our Lord and 
Master, who hath redeemed us all and given us our places 
of service in His Church. 

These men, in the estimate I have come to place upon 
them through years of close association, in the work of 
this school, would have constituted a group in the sphere 
of Christian education such as would have honored any 
institution in the land of the most ample endowment and 
equipment. 

Of these men I have spoken what was in my heart to 
say and what I have felt ought to be said on this glad day 
of rejoicing in fulfilled hopes. I have known all of them 
well. They have been my teachers, my colleagues, my 
counsellors and my friends; men who have quickened in 
me a desire after the best things to which men may devote 
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themselves; those whom I have been pleased to honor 
as men who have wrought well in days that are gone in 
laying the foundations and giving direction to the life of 
a school, which has been a great factor in the life and 
work of our beloved Church and in the hastening of the 
kingdom of Him whose we are and whom we serve. 

We who are here to-day are wont to think that the in- 
stitution has not lost the spirit of fervent piety into 
which it was baptized in its infancy, and that the stamp 
of religious character which was impressed upon it at 
the beginning has not been altogether effaced. 

The theological school is of divine origin and should ac- 
cordingly command our respect and interest and also 
sympathetic support. Not only was this seminary di- 
vinely ordained but it was also humanly needed. The 
fundamental equipment for the ministry has long been 
familiar and is not in the least likely to be changed by the 
lapse of time. It is well for us in these days of rapidly 
multiplying pedagogical and other innovations and de- 
partures from the old paths, to remember what a school 
of theology exists for, why it has been in the past con- 
strued as such an important factor in the life of the 
Church. The exponent of reconstruction in our day has 
come to look upon the traditional training in schools of 
this order as a kind of Saul’s armor that drags heavily 
and has become a burdensome imposition upon pious 
young men. It has even been proposed to place on the 
scrap heap the accredited seminary curriculum as a thing 
of futility and inaptitude and establish an up-to-date sys- 
tem that will be of a piece with the pedagogical experi- 
ments inflicted so widely upon the secondary school and 
college together with the tentative sociological ventures of 
popular unrest. For the Protestant world the form of min- 
isterial training is finally established by the fact that the 
supreme work of practically every minister must always 
be that of preacher. Let the Churches become careless 
about the quality of their preachers, let the seminaries 
become superficial and short-breathed in the work of 
preparing men for the work of proclaiming the Gospel, 
and we shall see the intelligence of the land slip gradu- 
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ally but steadily out of the Churches. Mankind, after all 
is mastered by the mind. It is what men think and pro- 
claim that makes the substance of human history. And 
they who would make the highest of human history 
through that highest which God has given to us in Christ, 
must have minds severely, deeply, constantly disciplined 
to think the best and to proclaim that best with the ut- 
most power. 

But the school must first of all have the men to train 
for the high task of spiritual leadership. We may say to 
the Churches in a sense, not contemplated by the Lord 
himself perhaps, “With what measure you mete it shall 
be measured to you again.” 

There are two main sources of supply, the Christian 
home and the Christian college. The true line of apostolic 
succession does not run as a rule through the mystic 
touch of the official hands of some titled ecclesiastic, as he 
passes on the gift of power,—it runs more often through 
the tender, beautiful, intimate piety of some woman who 
becomes the mother of a prophet. 

I fear that in this restless, hurried life of ours that 
valid source of supply is not being adequately maintained. 

The other main source is the Christian college. Many 
of the great historic universities, and many of the state 
universities are saying to this call for spiritual leader- 
ship, “It is not in us.” The percentage of graduates 
from these splendidly equipped schools is pathetically 
small. The subtle, tender spiritual impulses which might 
carry men into this high form of service fall there by the 
wayside and the birds of secular interest devour them. 
In these days we must look directly to those: colleges 
where the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ is not “offici- 
ally recognized,” as the chilly catalogue might announce, 
but in the whole life of the institution is steadily exalted 
to its rightful place of supreme concern. 

I deem it proper that I should say before this building 
is once for all set apart for its holy uses, that the mem- 
bers of the faculty at this place, are engaged in inventing 
no new Gospel, but are doing what they can to equip 
young men to defend, declare and apply the old. 
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One of the chief dangers of our day is the easy and ir- 
responsible way in which some institutions slip from the 
authority of the past, defy the message of accumulated 
experience, and launch out upon a sea floating with un- 
proved hypotheses and profitless assumptions. We have 
here no war to wage on the accepted and real results of a 
sound scholarship. But we are not content in the name 
of what are alleged sometimes to be the “accepted re- ° 
sults” of scholarship, to have some sophisticated Barab- 
bas thrust upon us instead of the Lord from Glory. We 
are not prepared to admit to these halls a desupernatural- 
ized Gospel and a human Jesus who was the founder of a 
world conquering religion. 

We have no desire to train young men at this place to 
go limping into the conflicts of their day weakened by 
modifications and compromises. We want to be open- 
minded and charitable to all scholarship of a sane and 
approved type; abreast in all social progress and in the 
practical application of Christian principles to the prob- 
lems of labor and capital, to the government of cities, to 
the welfare of State and Nation, but we propose still to 
hold fast to that type of faith and religious life which puts 
the emphasis first on the redemption of man and on the 
agencies which are sent of God to enrich and foster man’s 
spiritual life. We still believe to-day at this place that 
history has a message for us—and that it is this, to teach 
us to hold on to our faith in the old doctrine of an inspir- 
ed Bible, in the old ideas of the fall and redemption, the 
old warnings of judgment and condemnation, the old ne- 
cessity of faith and regeneration, the old Lutheran con- 
ception of salvation as a divine bestowment instead of a 
human achievement; of the wisdom of God as superior to 
reason as a source of authority in the chief concerns of 
life. 

It follows from such considerations that every school 
of theology not only may, but must, and indeed ought to 
reflect the life of that portion of the Church of Christ to 
which it is actually and vitally related. This conscious 
relationship must influence all its work. The prevailing 
forms of belief and methods of Christian labor which ob- 
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tain in its constituency will inevitably and constantly af- 
fect the manner of its instruction and the direction of its 
training. 

No such school can be indifferent at this point. It 
should carry in its consciousness a definite and unam- 
biguous relationship to some one great body of Chris- 
tians. Their prayers support it, their spirit guides it and 
the pressure of their life helps to give defiteness to vari- 
ous important elements in its life, work and influence. 

A church school is no unattached armory for the equip- 
ment of scouting parties and free-lances in the church 
militant. 

In this seminary we still believe that the true and real 
Gospel is not an indefinable something that is to be vari- 
ously interpreted by every man’s theological whimwhams 
and as something that possesses no powers of consistent 
endurance and identity from one generation to another. 

There is an old and beautiful legend in Spanish lore 
concerning the convent of St. Benedict which was the 
home of a holy sisterhood. When the Moors overran 
Spain they vowed its destruction. But just when they 
made their assault the convent disappeared, cloisters, 
cells, chapel and belfry with the inmates suddenly sank 
underground. Forty years later a lone traveler journey- 
ing through the forest at eventide, heard the mysterious 
echo of vesper bells and voices floating on the still even- 
ing air as they breathed forth the praise of even-song. 
Nothing was seen but the tip of a moss-grown pinnacle 
with a broken cross on it. Yet the harmonies from that 
buried convent thrilled the traveler’s heart with wonder 
and awe. Ethereal, mystic, heavenly, they broke upon the 
ear like unto the echoes of another world. It is even so 
with the message of salvation, which young men, in this 
building, are to be trained to bear to other men. When 
down deep in the heart of man it is the buried power of 
God there, and as such it is going to keep on ringing for 
other men and filling their lives with the charm and the 
cheer and the music of an everlasting redemption. In its 
wistful and deep need and crying out for God, this world 
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does need preachers who are to bear to the world a di- 
vinely planned and divinely sent salvation. 

It is to qualify consecrated young men for this great 
ambassadorship, that we are here today before God to 
present to His service this building the erection of which 
has been made possible by the benefactions of His serv- 
ants who have loved the Church for which God’s Son be- 
came incarnate and at last suffered on the cross. 

Fathers and brethren, we are at the gateway of a new 
era for our beloved seminary. Behind us are the years of 
our fathers; around us is the heritage they have given 
us; before us the opening years of new service. We re- 
gard with gratitude to God the heritage of our Church. 
We thank Him for the beginning of this school, its past 
progress and hopeful present. We praise Him for the 
faith of our fathers, for the truth they guarded and have 
handed on to us; for the lives they lived and their stead- 
fast and heroic labors. We accept reverently the respon- 
sibilities of our time and place, and pray the God of our 
fathers to make us worthy to enter into their labors and 
to push forward in our time the school of theology they 
planted in the days of privation and discouragement. 

Gratefully remembering the past, actively embracing 
the present, trustfully regarding the future may we move 
forward under God to greater and better things. The 
fathers who fought the good fight of faith in this region 
now rest from their toils. They have died in peace and 
in Christ. May the sons eternally keep that which has 
been committed to them “against that day” when the 
quick and the dead shall give an account of their own 
work and their own labors. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE V. 
FULL ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 


BY PROFESSOR ANDREW G. VOIGT, D.D., LL.D. 


Dean of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
S. C. 


I lay this down as a thesis: For us there can be no as- 
surance of faith unless we have certainty in regard to the 
Word of God; and we can have no certainty as to the 
Word of God unless we have certainty in regard to the 
Scriptures. 

We are living in an age in which there is much discus- 
sion of the foundations of faith and the grounds of 
Christian certainty. I think there are two chief rea- 
sons for this. On the one hand, since the time of Schleier- 
macher the subjective element has predominated in the- 
ology; and on the other, the authority and validity of the 
Scriptures, as an objective basis for assurance, have been 
unsettled by criticism, which makes it uncertain who is 
responsible for the narratives of the Bible and the utter- 
ances in it, even those ascribed to Christ. The two facts 
are inwardly connected. The tendency has been to find 
not only the reality of religion, but also its foundation in 
internal experience. The consciousness of the Christian 
is to be not only the seat of his personal religion; but the 
data on which the certainty of religious experience rests, 
are also to be found there. Parallel with this subjective 
tendency and corresponding with it, has been the disposi- 
tion to attach less importance to the reliability of the his- 
torical data in the Scriptures, and the authority of the 
Bible for Christian faith. Too readily has the Bible been 
turned over to historical science to make out of it what it 
can from its point of view by historical criticism. There- 
fore with increasing uncertainty in regard to the basis 
for faith given in the Scriptures, there has been the 


1 An address delivered at the dedication of the Hamma Di- 
vinity School, Nov. 11, 1915. 
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search in the mind itself for the foundation, on which the 
heart may ultimately rest in assurance that its religious 
experience is real and founded in fact. 

This subjective tendency has indeed been resisted 
wherever orthodox theology, nourished by the literature 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, has prevailed, and the 
Scriptures have been emphasized as revealing the objec- 
tive ground of Christian certainty. However, the most 
orthodox theologian cannot overlook the subjective factor, 
which necessarily enters into Christian faith; he cannot 
avoid the question, how does the truth, revealed in the 
Scriptures, become inwardly the certain possession of the 
soul by faith? For instance I find that an orthodox Lu- 
theran preacher, Max Frommel, even when holding up 
Christ as the objective ground of Christian assurance, 
glides into the declaration of the decisive importance of 
subjective experience for Christian certainty. He said: 
“There is no higher proof for the truth than the truth 
itself; there is no higher proof for Christ than Christ 
himself; there is no higher proof for the Bible than the 
Bible itself.” But then he continues: ‘You may assist 
a seeking soul with all kinds of arguments, but finally 
this is what stands: ‘What ye hear and see.’ When one 
knows how blind he is, and it begins to dawn, and ray 
upon ray from the whole appearance and person of 
Christ falls into the dreary dark heart, then he experi- 
ences in deed and truth that this is indeed He that should 
come. This is the proof of experience, to which Christ 
and His disciples invite men with the appeal: ‘Come 
and see!’” It is from the ground of this inevitable sub- 
jective factor in Christian faith that Frank of Erlangen 
argued so effectively for the necessity of subjectivity in 
theology. 

But whatever recognition may be properly given to the 
personal experience of faith and to Christian conscious- 
ness in the examination of Christian certainty, there is 
need at the present time to strengthen our hold on the 
Bible, as the means through which the objective side of 
Christian certainty is established. To contribute in a 
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small way to this effort is the special purpose of these re- 
marks. 

In recent discussions on Christian certainty in Ger- 
many a distinction has been drawn between certainty of 
salvation and certainty of truth: Heilsgewissheit and 
Wahrheitsgewissheit. We refer to it in order to empha- 
size the truth that there can be no certainty of salvation 
without certainty of truth. Ihmels, whose notable book 
has the title, “The Certainty of Christian Truth,” ex- 
presses the distinction in this way: ‘When the question 
of the ground of our certainty of salvation is raised, then 
the thing to be made out is: upon what does our fellow- 
ship with God ultimately rest. On the other hand, 
whether such fellowship with God exists at all, and 
whether the facts on which we base the certainty of it are 
really facts and not mere pious imaginations,—this is not 
in question, but is assumed as decided. But these are the 
very questions, with which the certainty of truth has to 
do.” The distinction is sharply drawn, and yet it is a 
very thin line of difference. After all, when we inquire 
into the ground of our certainty of salvation and seek to 
determine upon what our fellowship with God ultimately 
rests, we want to know whether we have facts under our 
feet or only pious imaginations. Those questions which 
Ihmels says are assumed as decided in the problem of the 
certainty of salvation, cannot be so assumed. The an- 
swers to these questions must at least find verification in 
the inward certainty of salvation. The facts upon which 
the certainty rests must commend themselves to us in our 
experience as facts. I can have no inward assurance of 
the application of the great redemptive facts of Christi- 
anity to me, unless the truth and reality of those facts 
are assured to me. Heilsgewissheit is not only insepara- 
ble from Wahrheitsgewissheit, but it is Wahrheitsgewiss- 
heit. For certainty of salvation and certainty of truth 
we need to be sure of the Bible. 

In explaining the ground of Christian certainty, 17th 
century theology emphasized the objective factor, the 
Word of God in the Scriptures. The inward certainty of 
that Word they explained by the witness of the Holy 
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Spirit, also an objective factor. The Supernaturalism of 
the 18th century stressed the arguments for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books of the Bible as guaran- 
teeing the foundation of faith,—also an objective factor. 
But recent thought has turned to the subjective side of 
faith and has sought to establish Christian certainty from 
that side. It has been endeavoring to explain, what it is 
in the subjective experience of the Christian that is the 
ground of personal assurance. It is not surprising that 
the answers are different. The experiences are not the 
same. Not only is the experience of a Lutheran different 
from that of a Methodist, but the experience of a Ritsch- 
lian Lutheran is different from that of an Erlangen Lu- 
theran. The truth is that certainty is not to be explain- 
ed from inward experience alone nor even chiefly. 
Whatever the variations in the answers to the question 
raised, as to the subjective ground of assurance, they all 
run out into this general idea: Contact with Christ 
awakens the sense of man’s religious need and satisfies it; 
in this satisfaction the believer has peace and assurance. 
It is like the lines in the familiar Christian song: “I love 
to tell the story, because I know ’tis true; it satisfies my 
longing as nothing else can do.” Ihmels expresses it in 
these words: “Finally all Christian certainty depends 
upon this, that the divine revelation, which presses in on 
the Christian, certifies itself as the absolute satisfaction 
of his natural religious need.” We accept the position as 
correct as far as it goes. But we shall not now enter into 
a discussion of the varying conception of the satisfaction 
afforded, and of the divine revelation involved, and of the 
concomitant inward experiences. We do not believe that 
the vital differences are rooted in subjective experience, 
but rather in the conception of the objective factors 
which condition and effect it. What is your conception 
of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of the Word of God, 
of the Bible? There, to our way of thinking, lie the vital 
differences that affect Christian certainty. Without cer- 
tainty in regard to these objective factors there can be no 
full assurance of faith. What degree of certainty in re- 
gard to these does inward experience give? What guar- 
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antee of the objective factors of salvation is there in the 
inward experience of it? What assurance of God, of 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of the Word of God, of the for- 
giveness of sins, can be derived from the realization of a 
new fellowship with God in the heart? It is easy to put 
a good deal more upon the evidence from Christian ex- 
perience than it will legitimately bear. Convictions of 
truth are sometimes assigned to a foundation of subjec- 
tive experience which are really obtained from outward 
testimony, Bible testimony. Certainly from an inward 
spiritual experience we can know something about the 
external powers that produce it. The character of what 
is working upon us manifests itself in the quality of the 
effect produced in us. A spiritual experience guarantees 
that the powers that are operating in us are spiritual. 
But it is precarious to argue from the quality of an in- 
ward experience to specific truths about God and to spe- 
cific facts of His work of salvation. When these truths 
about God and His work of grace are otherwise learned, 
then it is possible in the satisfaction of our religious 
needs, inwardly felt, to be assured that these factors and 
no others have produced in us spiritual effects. But it is 
not possible, as has been sometimes attempted, to make 
Christian certainty independent of apostolic testimony 
and the Holy Scriptures. An instructive example of the 
overstraining of the evidence of Christian experience is 
found in Frank’s great work on the subject, although in 
justice to him be it said that his aim was to show the 
foundation of the assurance of the truth, which is con- 
tained in the Scriptures. His argument is a very acute 
analysis of the Christian consciousness; and it is a mag- 
nificent piece of subtle reasoning by which he endeavors 
to pass from the subjective fact of regeneration to the 
reality of the objective factors necessary to account for 
all the contents of the subjective fact. We are surprised 
in following him, to find ourselves carried from the new 
Ego, which the Christian knows himself to be, to the 
facts of sin, righteousness, the personality of God, the 
trinity, the divine human Mediator, the Church, the 
means of grace, the Scriptures, inspiration, miracles, and 
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the Christian hope. But we feel that Seeberg, who is 
certainly not unfriendly to Frank, did not misrepresent 
the fact, when he wrote: “In the end, according to him, 
almost the entire Lutheran dogmatic in detail is embrac- 
ed, feature for feature, in the immediate experience of 
certainty. This surely overshoots the mark.”  Ulti- 
mately all this argumentation of Frank goes back to that 
paradoxical position of v. Hofmann: “I myself, the 
Christian am the subject of my theology.” Where 
Frank has failed, nobody else has succeeded, nor is any- 
body likely to succeed. There is no passable road from 
our inward experience to certain knowledge of the ob- 
jective factors at work in producing that experience. This 
knowledge must come in some other way. We found our 
own thought admirably expressed in a sentence of old 
Richard Baxter’s: “Even of the mysteries of the Gospel 
I must needs say, with Mr. Richard Hooker, that, what- 
ever men may pretend, the subjective certainty cannot go 
beyond the objective evidence; for it is caused thereby as 
the print on the wax is caused by that on the seal.” 

How is the knowledge of the objective factors, which 
enter into Christian faith, to be obtained? This question 
includes another. What are these factors? It is im- 
practicable to enumerate them in a list. The nature of 
them can be judged from the central factor in Christian 
faith. Christian faith is faith in Christ. It arises be- 
cause Christ has come into the life of a man. He is the 
central objective factor in salvation and assurance of it. 
Christ is not an idea, a precipitate of the syncretism of 
the religious ideas floating in the world in the first Chris- 
tian century (as some would have us believe), so that the 
existence of Jesus may be called into question, or if he 
did exist, he was something different from the Christ of 
Christian faith. Christ is a factor, historically revealed, 
and not to be known apart from the historical revelation 
of His person. Jesus is the Christ. This fact alone in- 
dicates that the knowledge of this objective factor of 
Christian faith can only come by the word which tells of 
Him. Christ is a comprehensive, complex fact, embrac- 
ing in His person many single facts, which belong to His 
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historical existence, such as His birth, His deeds, His 
death, His resurrection, His ascension. The fact of 
Christ is more than the “historical Christ’ of Ritschlian 
theology, with his incomparable God-consciousness and 
moral fidelity to his calling, by which he even now over- 
whelms men and inspires men to trust in God and to 
moral activity. Christ is a historical fact related to 
many other facts as its necessary concomitants, notably 
the facts connected with the revelation of God before His 
coming into the world; related also to the testimony of 
the apostles concerning Him, by which alone we know of 
His historical manifestation; related also to the doctrine, 
which He Himself brought into the world; a fact related 
also to the Church and the exhibition of the power of His 
person in its ministrations; a fact related also to the 
transcendent realities, God and His Spirit; Himself a 
transcendent fact, a transcendent reality as well as a his- 
torical fact. The fact of Christ must not be abridged; 
otherwise the objective factors, which produce the effects 
in the soul that result in Christian certainty, will be ob- 
scured and distorted. 

How then is the knowledge of Christ, how is the knewl- 
edge of the objective factors, by which Christian faith 
and its assurance are produced, obtained? Certainly this 
knowledge cannot be evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness. Itis presented to the mind of the one who becomes 
a believer, in a word and testimony. That is to say, the 
knowledge of the causalities, which bring a man into the 
state and blessedness of fellowship with God, can only be 
known through the Holy Scriptures. In order that there 
may be Christian certainty, there must be some knowl- 
edge, outwardly obtained, of the objective factors that are 
operative in the making of a Christian. The knowledge 
may be imperfect, but without some assurance of intel- 
lectual apprehension, logically preceding, there can be no 
faith and no assurance. Let a Ritschlian or whoever 
will, call this intellectualism. Such intellectualism is 
necessary to Christian certainty, and they, who think 
they have arrived at certainty of faith without intel- 
lectual knowledge of the facts involved, are simply for- 
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getting or ignoring how the truth of Christ got into their 
minds and hearts. Before there can be any “fiducia,” 
there must be some “assensus,” and this again implies 
some “notitia.” Christian faith is Scriptural faith; not 
in the sense that the believer first accepts with assurance 
the Bible as a book divinely authenticated, and then what 
it declares. (That is the Roman Catholic idea). But in 
the sense that the believer apprehends God, revealed in 
Christ, as He is made known, or rather let us say, as He 
makes Himself known in the Bible. 

When the ground of Christian certainty is sought 
wholly or chiefly in an inward experience, without due re- 
gard for the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, the Christ 
who is believed, will be formed to correspond with the 
supposed inward experience, instead of the inward faith 
and life being moulded by the real Christ. The danger of 
thus changing the real Christianity into another Christi- 
anity which is not of Christ, is not imaginary. Liberal 
theology furnishes instances enough. When we perceive 
the objective causality and power of Christian experience 
reduced to what is called the “spirit of Christ,” that 
vague echo of the religious life of Jesus; or when we find 
it attenuated to the Ritschlian “historical Christ,” that 
luminous shadow of the moral personality of Jesus 
thrown across the centuries of history, then all the fervor 
of subjective feeling or conviction will not avail as evi- 
dence of a life hid in God with Christ, because the real 
basis for such a life in history is withdrawn. Nor is the 
danger of losing hold of the real Christ of revelation by 
one-sided subjectivism limited to liberal circles. We have 
the testimony of Ihmels in regard to the more orthodox 
circles in Germany. He says: “Even the present so- 
called orthodox (kirchliche) theology to a wide extent is 
undoubtedly inclined to fail to recognize the importance, 
which the assurance of the Holy Scriptures has for the in- 
dividual Christian life of faith. It also is under the in- 
fluence of the famous paragraph of Schliermacher: ‘The 
authority of the Holy Scriptures cannot be the foundation 
of faith in Christ; on the contrary this faith must be pre- 
supposed in order to ascribe a special authority to the 
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Holy Scriptures.’” It is the special merit of the able 
book of Ihmels on “The Christian Certainty of Truth” 
that in it he tries to build a bridge from subjective cer- 
tainty of salvation to assurance of the Holy Scriptures, 
even of the canon. The argument is not satisfactory, in 
that he tries to find the grounds of certainty in regard to 
the Bible, directly or indirectly, in subjective experience. 
But he emphasizes the vital importance, not only of the 
contents of the Scriptures, but also of the Scriptures as a 
revelation of God, for the certitude of Christian faith. 
This must be duly appreciated. But the ground of Chris- 
tian certainty cannot be explained from the inner side of 
Christian faith alone. The authority of the Bible must 
stand on firmer ground than its subjective authentication 
to the believer in his experience of faith. The antithesis 
of Schliermacher, just quoted from Ihmels, is false. It is 
not true that faith in Christ must be presupposed in or- 
der to ascribe a special authority to the Holy Scriptures; 
nor is it true that the authority of the Holy Scriptures is 
made the foundation of faith in Christ. ‘What God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” Christ and 
the testimony of Scripture that presents Him are em- 
braced in a single act of faith. Our faith in Christ is 
faith in the testimony of Scripture concerning Him. 

The theology of Ritschl is symptomatic of the drift of 
present religious thought. As is well-known, that the- 
ology has tried to make Christian assurance independent 
of whatever criticism may make of the Scriptures. That 
is almost equal to making it independent of any historical 
certainty of the Scriptures. The tendency of the times is 
to ground assurance upon something apart from the ob- 
jective testimony of the Bible. This is an impossible un- 
dertaking, and it can only lead to undermining Christian 
faith. For this reason the arguments of Ed. Koenig, al- 
though somewhat one-sided, are timely and deserving of 
attention. After the manner of the old Supernaturalists 
Koenig contends that faith in Christianity is inseparable 
from belief in the accredited and authentic witnesses of 
it, who speak in the Bible. Surely, when once we can no 
longer believe that Matthew, John and Paul, and the 
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others had a divine right to tell us what Christ was and 
what He is to be taken for; when we can no longer be- 
lieve that Moses, Isaiah and the rest had a divine right 
to tell us what God is and what He demands and promises, 
there will be no ground to stand on for Christian cer- 
tainty. We believe God made Christianity, and in the 
making is also included the making of the writings which 
are united in the Book, which is one in truth, and unique, 
because divine in power. 

Christianity is not, like deistic natural religion, a reli- 
gion of mere ideas. It is a historical religion. Assur- 
ance of fellowship with God in it is bound up with cer- 
tainty of the Bible as a revelation of God. Modern criti- 
cism makes it difficult to maintain such certainty. But 
whatever the difficulties, the position must be maintained. 
If there is no historical certainty about the facts, in which 
the revelation of God was made, there can be no cer- 
tainty of Christian truth, and without certainty of Chris- 
tian truth there can be no certainty of salvation. 

It is gratifying to me that I am now speaking where 
the reliability of the Bible is unquestioned. It is a rea- 
son for special congratulations on this auspicious occa- 
sion that the Seminaries of the Lutheran Church in this 
country are laboring to maintain faith in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in order that there may be preserved in our Church 
a well-grounded full assurance of faith in God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Columbia, S.C. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN WITTENBERG 
COLLEGE.’ 


BY REV. PROFESSOR B. F. PRINCE, PH.D. 


Senior Professor and Vice President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege. 


We have reached another gratifying point in the his- 
tory of theological education in Wittenberg College. 
There is enough success in its development to make us 
anxious to trace its early history and struggles for an ex- 
istence among the institutions of the land. It has had a 
long and interesting career, doing its work quietly but 
showing fruits at all times worthy the efforts of its found- 
ers, and teachers. It is perhaps, not useless at this time 
of rejoicing and congratulations to go over once more the 
steps that led to the establishment of a college and semi- 
nary under the control of the Lutheran Church in the 
West. It is well to keep in mind the work of the pio- 
neers, who, under many privations, endured hardships, 
yet labored with great earnestness in building houses of 
worship, gathering congregations, instructing the young 
and striving to perpetuate the faith of their fathers. 
Their names and work should never be forgotten amid 
the splendid advances and attainments of a later day. 
This can be properly done by referring to them and their 
achievements on such occasions as this, giving them a 
place in the thoughts and memory of those who love to 
recall and consider the men who were forceful enough to 
set in motion some great cause or interest useful to man- 
kind. 

Scearcely had the State of Ohio been formed and re- 
ceived into the Union when a crowd of adventurers flock- 
ed into its bounds and located themselves in places that 
seemed attractive to them. Among the numbers who 


1 A paper read at the dedication of Hamma Divinity School 
Nov. 10-11, 1915. 
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came were Lutherans from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. They settled in certain 
counties, entered lands, and made homes for themselves 
by cutting down the forests and preparing fields from 
which their future subsistence was to be obtained. In 
the midst of all their toil and struggles for the necessaries 
of life, they did not forget the lessons that were taught 
them back in the little churches in which they with their 
parents, relatives and friends worshiped Almighty God. 

Searcely had their labors amid forest scenes begun 
when the faithful minister arrived to hunt up the scat- 
tered people and remind them that the claims of religion 
were as strong and necessary in their new surroundings 
and conditions as they had been back in the home which 
they had left. As early as 1805 the Lutheran minister 
came seeking the scattered members of the flock for the 
purpose of organizing them again for religious service 
which had, unfortunately, for a time been disturbed and 
neglected. 

These early preachers came at great sacrifice of com- 
fort, for the hardships of a pastor’s life in the new State, 
in many places threaded only by paths through dense 
forests and over bridgeless streams, were in strong con- 
trast with the pastorates they had left beyond the moun- 
tains. There came Simon, Foster, Stauch, Steck, 
Henkle, Scherer, Leist, Geyer, Dill and others, some to 
cast in their life with the pioneers and some to view the 
field for a brief day and then return to their former 
homes. Those were brave, pious, and earnest men who 
put their hands to the plow and kept at the work until 
they had planted the seed and produced a harvest meet for 
their labors. These first ministers organized churches 
in many places and kept the work going until others ar- 
rived and relieved them of some of their labors and push- 
ed still further the interests of the Church and people 
wherever opportunity seemed favorable. 

The influx of a Lutheran population was greater than 
could be cared for by the existing ministry on the field. 
Whence a sufficient supply should come was ever a per- 
plexing question. Most of those who came on the field were 
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either from Germany or persons trained under the guid- 
ance of some learned pastor of the East. But the supply 
was not large enough. Beside these, were young men on 
the local field desirous of entering the ministry who 
could not or would not go to the East to receive their pre- 
paratory training. They must either place themselves 
under the tuition of some western pastor whose labors 
were already too arduous, or abandon the purpose of en- 
tering the ministry. After the organization of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Synod in 1818 the subject of preparing 
young men for the sacred calling was presented at each 
annual meeting. All felt that something must be done, 
but means to carry into effect suitable plans were not 
available. But these discussions were bound in time 
to bring forth fruit of a proper character. The idea of 
a theological school for the training of young men for the 
ministerial office took form and was carried into definite 
action. A seminary was opened at Canton, Ohio, in 1830. 
Two years later it was transferred to Columbus, where 
it still exists and is known as Capitol University. 

Many of the Lutherans coming from the Eastern States 
were already using the English instead of the German 
language, while others scattering themselves among the 
English speaking inhabitants of Ohio soon became fa- 
miliar with the English tongue and preferred it to the 
German in public worship. To satisfy such persons Lu- 
theran pastors who could use the English as well as the 
German were sought. By the fourth decade of the 
century, the German Lutheran Synod which in 1833 be- 
came the Joint Synod of Ohio, contained a considerable 
number of such pastors. In 1836, the English pastors 
withdrew from the Joint Synod and formed one of their 
own, named the “English Lutheran Synod of the State of 
Ohio.” It remained for four years a branch of the 
Joint Synod, and its congregations continued to con- 
tribute liberally to the support of the German Theological 
Seminary at Columbus. 

In 1840, for various reasons, the English Synod with- 
drew its connection with the Joint Synod, expecting, how- 
ever, to have a share in the directorate of the Columbus 
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institution. The latter Synod at once denied them all 
rights and privileges in the management and use of said 
institution. At the meeting of the English Synod in 
1841 a delegate from the Evangelical Synod of the West 
was present with a proposition that the two Synods unite 
in founding a theological and literary institution within 
the bounds of the Synod of the West. The proposition 
was not accepted for two reasons: First, the English 
Synod did not wish to patronize an institution located so 
far beyond its boundaries, and, second, they still had 
hopes that they might be allowed representation in the 
Board of Directors of the institution at Columbus. In 
another year this hope was entirely abandoned for no 
door was opened for their admission. 

One is sometimes led to wonder what would have been 
the outcome if the Joint Synod had acceded to the re- 
quest of the English Synod. It might have held together 
the Lutherans of Ohio, at least for a considerable time. 
It would have resulted in presenting to the public a 
stronger church organization and one on account of its 
numbers commanding greater respect and appreciation 
from the community. It is likely, however, that division 
would have come later over discussions and disagree- 
ments concerning doctrines and forms. The Anglicised 
Lutherans were to some extent in their more practical 
methods swinging away from views thought essential by 
the German ministers. This tendency probably could 
not have been modified or stayed under any conditions in 
those days. 

At the meeting of the English synod in 1842 all hope 
of securing what they believed to be their just right hav- 
ing failed, it was thought necessary to take steps by which 
their own future welfare could be secured. In his report 
the President of the Synod called the attention of that 
body to the importance of establishing a theological and 
literary institution. This subject became a matter for 
profound consideration, and after long and earnest de- 
liberation the few, but ardent advocates, pastors and lay- 
men, resolved to found an institution in behalf of the in- 
terests of the Church which they represented. The reso- 
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lution they passed reads as follows: “Resolved, That in 
reliance upon the Triune Jehovah, and alone for His 
honor and glory, we now in synod assembled establish a 
literary and theological institution.” It was a solemn 
moment to all present. It was a noted act to decide a 
question so vital to the future development of Lutheran- 
ism in Ohio and adjacent States. A constitution for the 
new institution was adopted and a Board of Directors 
consisting of six pastors and six laymen was appointed. 
A subscription paper was passed and fifteen hundred dol- 
lars were pledged for the work. None of the men who 
were appointed to take the preliminary steps were noted 
for unusual scholarship in any line, but were men of prac- 
tical views, and who realized the necessity of increasing 
the number of ministers from the young men that were 
to be found in the Church in this western field. 

Where to locate the institution was an important ques- 
tion. Two places made bids for it, Canton and Wooster. 
The latter place made the better offer and was awarded 
the institution. Another important matter was that of 
a professor in theology. There was no discussion at that 
time about a president. The office of president must 
wait for a later time. The minds of the men of that day 
were more concerned about the subject of theology than 
about literary and scientific subjects. 

There was at once a general feeling that Rev. Ezra 
Keller was the man for the place. Some years before he 
had served as a missionary in the West for the Old Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium and in that capacity he visited 
many churches in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois. 
He was known for his zeal, ability as a preacher, for his 
practical sense, and as a good theologian. He had ex- 
pressed great hopes for the West, and had impressed men 
who met him as just the man for the proposed institution. 
He was offered the position, and after some deliberation 
he accepted the call, not as president of the new institu- 
tion, but as Professor of Theology. Yet he became the 
chief factor in the new movement. 

The school was opened at Wooster in June 1844. 
Seventeen young men entered the classical and four the 
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theological school. The names of those who began the 
study of theology at Wooster were, David Earhart, Isaac 
Culler, David Harbaugh, and Adam Helwig. When a 
year later the institution was moved to Springfield two 
of these young men, Harbaugh and Helwig, also came 
and continued their studies. Long and useful lives were 
meted out to Harbaugh and Earhart in service to the 
Church. Culler and Helwig were also faithful preach- 
ers of the Word in Ohio. There was such need for min- 
isters in those days that the English Synod of Ohio at its 
meeting at Wooster, in the fall of 1844, licensed D. Ear- 
hart and M. Culler to preach the Gospel, hence they did 
not continue their studies in the institution. 

After the removal of the institution to Springfield, on 
account of the many administrative and financial duties 
required, it was discovered by the Board of Directors 
that a president was a necessity. There were no means 
at hand to support such an officer, and so they were com- 
pelled to place the burden of the presidency on Rev. Kel- 
ler, in addition to his duties as Professor of Theology. 
It was demanding too much of one man to look after de- 
tails, secure money by solicitation for a new building, and 
at the same time have entire charge of instruction in the 
subjects demanded in theological education. Perhaps 
these onerous duties, together with the care of the congre- 
gation just reorganized in Springfield laid upon the 
first theological professor, so reduced his strength of body 
that he fell an easy prey to the fever that carried him to 
an early grave. 

In the first catalogue of the College and Seminary in- 
cluding the two years, 1845-7, thirteen students are en- 
rolled in theology. They were young men of limited pre- 
paratory education which made the work of instruction 
more difficult for the professor. A number of the thir- 
teen remained for three years in pursuit of their studies. 
In 1847-8 two classes are listed with sixteen students en- 
rolled. 

To relieve Dr. Keller to some extent of his arduous 
duties, in 1847 Rev. T. Storke was elected to give part of 
his time in the College and part in the Seminary. He 
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considered the call for some time but finally declined the 
offered position. The Board of Directors then elected 
Rev. J. G. Harris to the same position who held it for 
several years. After his resignation, Rev. F. W. Conrad 
served the institution for nearly five years, giving most 
of his time to instruction in the Seminary. After his 
resignation the Seminary had but one teacher until 1865. 

In December 1848 in the midst of his usefulness, Dr. 
Ezra Keller was stricken down almost without a mo- 
ment’s notice. His death produced profound sorrow not 
only among the students but in the city of Springfield. 
In his nearly five years of association in the community 
he had made an impression that remained until the last 
one who remembered him and his work had passed away. 
The Board at once sought some one to take his place and 
was fortunate in securing the services of Rev. Samuel 
Sprecher of Chambersburg, Pa. In June 1849, he came 
and assumed all the duties laid down by the former presi- 
dent of the institution and professor of theology. It was 
to him an untried field of labor and practical duties, and 
his first year of service was closely scrutinized by those 
who had known and admired Dr. Keller for his ability, 
devotion, and practical sense displayed in the manage- 
ment of affairs about the institution. It was soon found 
that the Board had made no mistake in their selection. 
Dr. Sprecher proved himself a great teacher and left an 
impress on his students, in College and Seminary, that 
will still be felt after those who sat under his instruction 
have passed away. His was a master mind that lived in 
regions of broad expanse of thought and Christian phi- 
losophy, and which he opened to the delight of those who 
sat at his feet as learners. 

In 1865 Rev. Joel Swartz, of Baltimore, Md., was 
elected as an additional professor in the Seminary. After 
two years he resigned, having found the work of the pas- 
torate more to his taste than that of a professorship. In 
character and companionship no person could be more 
agreeable than he. Those who knew him well regretted 
his early withdrawal. 

With the exception of the two years of service given by 
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Dr. Swartz, Dr. Sprecher was the sole Professor of The-- 
ology from 1855 to 1873. With all his duties of teach- 
ing in College and Seminary, together with general ad- 
ministration of affairs, it was impossible for him to keep 
his students in theology longer than one year. He often 
expressed regret over it and longed for a better day. It 
was the best he could do, and only when he protested 
against working under these conditions any longer did the 
Board of Directors wake up to a realizing sense of the 
need of additional teaching force, both in the College and 
Seminary. The effort to supply this need was at once 
made and its fulfillment in 1873 began a better day for 
theological training in Wittenberg. 

It would not only be ungenerous but also untrue to say 
that the outcome of the work so much limited for reasons 
already named, produced no good and lasting fruits. A 
host of able preachers and successful pastors trained un- 
der these conditions served well their day and genera- 
tion. Many of them became fine scholars and theologi- 
ans and would have adorned the pulpits of any denomina- 
tion in our land. They received enough inspiration as 
well as instruction from their preceptor to lead them to 
faithful study and self-application on account of which 
they became known throughout the Church and the land 
as leaders in thought and in the practical work of the 
ministry. It is the spirit that an instructor awakens in 
the student that counts for most in his life, and if he fol- 
lows out its promptings he will not fail to attain an hon- 
orable place among his fellows. 

Such was the influence of Keller and Sprecher. They 
wrought under conditions that were all too heavy for any 
man, but their work was not in vain. In this day of pros- 
perity for this Divinity School, made so by the noble gen- 
erosity of two men who were products of the period here- 
tofore described, the labors, endurance and faithful ser- 
vices of Keller and Sprecher will not be forgotten. 

The turning point and advancement of this school has 
its date in 1873. A second professor was at that time 
added in the person of Dr. J.H.W. Stuckenberg, and at his 
resignation Dr. S. A. Ort came. Later a third, a fourth, 
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a fifth professor has been added. Equipments have come 
along with the years in buildings and other facilities in 
consequence of the generous benefactions of Rev. Charles 
Stroud and Dr. M. W. Hamma. How almost in vision, 
this line of progress and success was seen by Dr. Keller 
when he walked over these grounds, fell on his knees, and 
prayed for the direction of Almighty God and for the fu- 
ture of this institution planted here. He had faith that 
it would grow into a mighty agency for the betterment 
and salvation of men. 

Representing the older alumni of the Seminary it is not 
in my province to dwell long on the better days that have 
so signally come to the younger generations of students. 
Those yet living of the earlier alumni rejoice in the new 
conditions that give such advantages to the young men of 
to-day. With increased number of teachers, with a full 
course of three years of study, with buildings used ex- 
clusively for the theological school, and with the advant- 
ages of a growing reference library which we did not 
have in our day, we are led to join heartily in this season 
of rejoicing over the great and useful changes and ad- 
vantages that now characterize our Hamma Divinity 
School. We are specially glad also in the fact that one 
of the older alumni, known and loved by us all, Rev. Dr. 
M. W. Hamma, did so much by his splendid gifts to make 
this day a possibility. On our part it would be vain to 
regret our lack of other days, but rather would we older 
alumni turn our faces to the advances and improvements 
now made and join fully with mind and heart in the pleas- 
ures that prevail on this happy occasion. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES PRIOR TO 
THE FOUNDING OF WITTENBERG COL- 
LEGE AND SEMINARY IN 1845.1 


BY REV. FREDERICK G. GOTWALD, D.D. 


There was a period of 103 years between the landing 
of the Patriarch Muhlenberg in 1742 and the founding 
of Wittenberg College and Seminary in 1845, seventy 
years ago. It is for the purpose of portraying the efforts 
made during this period in behalf of theological educa- 
tion in our Church in this country that this paper is at- 
tempted. The real problem of a native ministry did not 
develop acutely until toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, since the supply of ministers from Sweden did 
not cease until 1771, and the supply from Halle not until 
1783. It is not claimed that during the period preceding 
there was no need for native candidates, for we know that 
piteous cries went across to the fatherlands for pastors. 
Neither would it be intimated that there were no efforts 
made by the learned Halle pastors during this earlier 
period, not only to instruct candidates, but also to estab- 
lish a theological institution. “The Patriarch Muhlen- 
berg had not been in this country ten years before he pro- 
posed duplicating, in minature at least, the Orphan Home 
at Halle, with a theological department annexed. The 


1 In the preparation of this paper, which was presented as an 
address at the dedication services of Hamma Divinity Hall, of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, November 10, 1915, the au- 
thor was under great obligations to the following sources of in- 
formation: “The Documentary History of The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania”; Vol. XIII “Lutheran Church Review,’’ Article by 
Dr. B. Sadtler; “Evangelical Review,” Vol. XV, Article by Prof. M. 
L. Stoever; “Evangelical Review,” Vol. X, Article by Prof. F. A. 
Muhlenberg; “Hartwick Seminary Memorial Volume, 1865; His- 
torical Address,” Prof. James Pitcher, D.D., 1897; “History of 
the American Lutheran Church, 1846,” Rev. E. L. Hazelius, D.D., 
Dr. Schodde’s “History of the Lutheran Seminary at Columbus, 
Ohio”; and Anstadt’s “Life of Dr. S. S. Schmucker.” 
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general poverty of the churches and the people compelled 
him to abandon the project.” Already in 1769 reference 
is made in the minutes of the Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia to “a seminary which is to be established.” In 1773 
Dr. John Christopher Kunze, who had arrived only three 
years earlier, and who was perhaps the most scholarly 
of all the Halle ministers, proposed to the Ministerium 
a plan and constitution for a German seminary in Phila- 
delphia. At this convention Mr. Frederick Rohl was 
elected procurator. Dr. Kunze was especially distin- 
guished as a Hebraist and theologian. He was professor 
of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania, which was founded early in his fourteen 
years as assistant pastor to Dr. Helmuth in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Kunze’s plan contemplated an affiliation be- 
tween the work of the theological seminary and the classi- 
cal department of the University of Pennsylvania. But 
his fond expectations ended in disappointment owing 
largely to the Revolutionary War. In 1785 he removed 
to a pastorate in New York City. Here he renewed his 
individual efforts and here he was again professor of Ori- 
ental Languages and Literature, this time in Columbia 
College. He usually had students with him in their 
preparation for the ministry, his instructions often being 
conveyed in the Latin language. This method he con- 
tinued until 1797, when he began the work of the Hart- 
wick Foundation. His successor in Philadelphia was Dr. 
J. F. Schmidt, a devoted friend of the senior pastor, Dr. 
J. H. C. Helmuth. For twenty years these two learned 
men continued a sort of private theological seminary and 
sent out some of the ablest ministers of our Church. The 
students of Kunze, Schmidt and Helmuth, were thor- 
oughly evangelical, and preserved the Church to a very 
large extent from the strong rationalistic influences then 
prevalent. 

Among the students of Patriarch Muhlenberg were 
Ludwig Schrenk in 1749; John Nicholas Kurtz, who was 
ordained at the first meeting of the Ministerium in 1748; 
John H. Schaum, Jacob Van Buskirk and Lucas Raus. A 
decade later the influential Swedish pastor, Provost 
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Wrangel, was associated with Muhlenberg and was the 
instructor of Christian Streit, and Muhlenberg’s son, 
John Peter Gabriel, later the distinguished soldier. 
Christian Streit labored in the Southern Church and, in 
turn, instructed candidates there. Among Dr. Kunze’s 
most distinguished students were Dr. Philip F. Mayer, 
later pastor of the First English Lutheran Church in this 
country, St. John’s of Philadelphia, and Dr. Henry A. 
Muhlenberg, of Reading, later United States Minister to 
Austria. Among the distinguished students of Pastors 
Helmuth and Schmidt were Drs. George Lochman, John 
G. Schmucker, Frederick Heyer, Christian Endress, 
Jacob Goering, J. G. Butler, John Michael Steck, and 
others. Dr. Henry Ernst Muhlenberg, of Lancaster, also 
instructed candidates, among whom were Dr. J. Daniel 
Kurtz, John Andrew Schulze, later governor of Penn- 
sylvania, and Benjamin Keller. Rev. Jacob Goering, the 
first native Lutheran minister from west of the Susque- 
hanna, and pastor at York, was one of the most active in- 
structors during his ministry from 1774 to 1807. Among 
his students were Dr. Frederick David Schaeffer and 
John Ruthrauff. The record shows that he had twenty- 
two private students. In turn Frederick David Schaef- 
fer educated his four sons, David F., of Frederick; Fred- 
erick Solomon, of Hagerstown; Frederick Christian, of 
New York; and Charles F., who later had the distinction 
of teaching in three seminaries, Columbus, Gettysburg 
and Philadelphia. Christian Endress instructed A. G. 
Deininger, Jacob Albert and probably others. William 
Carpenter was the tutor of George D. Flohr and others 
in the Southern Church, as was John F. Bergman in the 
Georgia Church. About the same time Rev. Jacob A. 
Krug, of Frederick, was the instructor of Paul Henkel. 
Another able and notable instructor was Dr. Geissen- 
hainer, of New Hanover, from 1793 to 1838. Dr. John 
G. Schmucker, in York, subsequent to 1792, instructed 
his son, Samuel S. Schmucker, Daniel Gottwald, Reuben 
Weiser, Michael Eyster, J. H. Herbst and Charles A. Mor- 
ris. Dr. George Lochman, 1794 to 1826, tutored his son 
Dr. Augustus H. Lochman, Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, George 
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Reimensnyder, Emanuel Keller, Jonathan and Frederick 
Ruthrauff, J. P. Shindle, and others. In New York State 
Drs. F. H. Quitman and A. Wackerhagen were the in- 
structors of Dr. John Bachman, later the great leader in 
the Southern Church, Jacob Berger and others. Subse- 
quent to 1808 Dr. David F. Schaeffer, in Frederick, in- 
structed Dr. C. P. Krauth, Sr., Dr. D. J. Hauer, Dr. E. 
Greenwald, later a pioneer in the work in Ohio, D. P. 
Rosenmiller, another Ohio pioneer, Benjamin Keller, F. 
J. Ruth, M. Wachter, and others. At New Market, 
Virginia, the young pastor, Samuel S. Schmucker, 
had among his private students John G. Morris, 
John Reck, and others, most of whom completed 
their course under him at Gettysburg after 1826. 
In Easton, Pa., a prominent instructor was Rev. 
John P. Hecht. In Virginia the Henkel family conducted 
a sort of family theological seminary through several 
generations. Paul Henkel, the first instructor of Dr. 
John G. Schmucker, instructed his five sons: David, Am- 
brose, Philip, Charles and Andrew. David in turn was 
tutor to his sons, Drs. Polycarp and Socrates. Among 
others representative of this period and method, and 
without reference to chronological order, should be men- 
tioned Dr. Charles R. Demme, instructor of Dr. G. F. 
Krotel; Charles A. G. Storch, tutor to Gottlieb Schober ; 
Dr. E. L. Hazelius, tutor of Dr. George B. Miller while 
pastor at New Germantown, N. J.; Dr. John Bachman, 
tutor to Professor John G. Schwartz, first professor of 
the seminary in South Carolina; Dr. F. C. Schaeffer 
taught John P. Goertner; F. N. Melsheimer, Abraham 
Reck, the pioneer at Cincinnati; John Michael Steck, 
Johan Mechling; Jacob Scherer, his brother Daniel, an 
Tilinois pioneer; Jno. P. Shindle, Jacob Martin; Peter W. 
Domeier, Dr. Geo. N. Lintner and Jacob Leist, D. Schuh. 
Several of these names will be recognized as pioneers in 
Ohio who had part in the founding of Wittenberg. Of the 
labors of these men Dr. B. Sadtler well says: “They 
kept our churches and ministry at least evangelical in 
doctrine and whatever of confessional fidelity survived, 
resided in them. And noble was the band they reared 
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to take up the work that was bowing down their weary 
frames and fainting souls.”—Lutheran Church Review, 
Vol. 13, p. 167. 

In some years the Ministerium designated certain pas- 
tors as official preceptors (1804). 

As to the qualifications of these early theological pre- 
ceptors, especially those who came from Halle, there can 
be no question. They were “men of enlarged intellectual 
culture, their minds were thoroughly disciplined and filled 
with appropriate knowledge. They had been subjected 
to the most rigid systematic training through years of 
patient, toilsome, laborious effort, and they had satisfac- 
torily sustained the various processes of careful examina- 
tion,” so writes Professor M. L. Stoever, “the Plutarch of 
the American Lutheran Church.” It is to be expected, 
therefore, that their requirements of their candidates 
would be rigid and scholarly. Indeed the constitutions 
of the Ministerium of both 1781 and 1792 carefully safe- 
guarded the qualifications of the ministry. As to the ma- 
terial which they found in their theological candidates 
there was doubtless a great variety, fully as great prob- 
ably as a modern theological seminary finds in its class 
rooms. It was even so in the time of Luther, for in com- 
paring representative men of his day, did he not say: 
“Melanchthon has both style and matter; Luther, matter 
without style; Erasmus, style without matter; Carlstadt 
neither the one nor the other.” It will be of interest to 
introduce at this point a record of examinations which 
took place, the first in 1760 and the second in 1784: 

“One of these examinations was that of Mr. William 
Kurtz, which took place before the Swedish and Lutheran 
ministers, assembled in Synodical session at Providence, 
October, 1760; the other, that of Mr. Daniel Kurtz, at a 
meeting of the Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent States, held at Lancaster in 1784. Muhlenberg 
thus writes in reference to the former of these: “In the 
afternoon at three o’clock, the Rev. Ministerium com- 
menced the examination of Mr. William Kurtz, as several 
congregations in Heidelberg had earnestly requested he 
might become their pastor. After prayer, he was re- 
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quested to open the Greek Testament, at the third chap- 
ter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and explain it 
in Latin, which he did satisfactorily, without hesitation. 
Afterwards, two Psalms were given him in Hebrew, to be 
translated at once literally into Latin, which was done 
with equal readiness and fluency. Provost Wrangel was 
very much pleased, and said that he had not expected this 
in the American wilderness, and thereupon began to 
question the candidate in Latin upon some articles of the 
Creed; thus the examination was continued on the dif- 
ferent branches of theology, and he received the unani- 
mous testimony of the members, that he had given satis- 
factory evidence of his qualifications. It was resolved, 
to ordain him at the next Ministerial session, D.V., on 
which occasion he was to give his answers to the written 
questions proposed to him.” Pastor Helmuth furnishes 
us with the account of the examination of the other Mr. 
Kurtz, in his diary. “The candidate, Mr. Daniel Kurtz, 
a son of the aged Mr. Kurtz in York, was recommended 
for licensure. He had received instruction, for nearly 
three years, in the languages, theology and the sciences; 
and his instructor, Pastor Muhlenberg the younger, at 
Lancaster, gave him an excellent recommendation, both 
as regards diligence and upright deportment, and re- 
quested his examination. Pastor Voigt made a com- 
mencement with Hebrew, Greek, &c., Dr. Kunze also in 
Greek. The assembled clergy testified their satisfaction, 
and gave him the following questions to answer in writ- 
ing: 

1. How is it shown that Christ was not only a teacher 
of men, but also truly rendered satisfaction for their 
sins? 

2. What are the operations and benefits of the Holy 
Spirit? 

3. How may a person know that he is converted? 

4. How is the validity of infant baptism proved? 

5. How is the eternity of future punishment made 
manifest? 

6. Were the apostles infallible in their preaching?” 

These two examples are sufficient to show what circum- 
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spection they used, in the case of candidates for the pas- 
toral office. 

We pass now to the period of institutional theological 
instruction. The plans of Muhlenberg and Kunze for a 
seminary in Philadelphia did not materialize until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. But in 1796, 
through the death of Rev. John Christopher Hartwick, 
Dr. Kunze, then in New York City, and Dr. Helmuth, 
still in Philadelphia were appointed the Literary Direc- 
tors of a Proposed Institution to be founded from the 
Hartwick Estate. Dr. Helmuth on account of distance, 
declined the appointment, so that to Dr. Kunze, at last, 
fell the opportunity of being the organizer of a Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in this country. For, under the 
will of Rev. John Christopher Hartwick, all of his estate, 
which consisted of lands in Otsego County, New York 
State, was to be devoted to the establishment of a theo- 
logical school under the title of “A Gymnasium Evan- 
gelicum Ministeriale pro propagatione Evangelicae 
Christianae religionis inter Gentiles.” Rev. John Chris- 
topher Hartwick had come to this country soon after 
Muhlenberg, and was one of the organizers of the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium in 1748. He seems to have been 
more or less eccentric and a good deal of an itinerant of 
a preacher, his ministrations extending from the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia to New England, where 
he ministered to the Waldoboro settlement in Maine. 
However, he was a man of considerable ability, and was 
always very close to Muhlenberg. He preached the ordi- 
nation sermon at the first convention of the Ministerium. 
While he did not plan to put the proposed institution un- 
der direct synodical jurisdiction, yet the fact that he 
made Dr. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, then Speaker of the 
National Congress, one of his executors, and such leaders 
as Drs. Kunze and Helmuth as his Literary Directors, 
shows that he meant to have it managed directly by lead- 
ers in our Church at that time. His will was a very curi- 
ous instrument, and too lengthy to set forth here. It pro- 
vided, however, that the design of the institution was to 
be “the training of young men, properly qualified in body 
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and mind, for the preaching of the gospel to the natives 
who were not yet Christianized, and provided further 
that whenever there should be no more needed of mis- 
sionaries to red or black heathens, or the revenue of his 
estate would bear it, the compass of instruction might be 
enlarged to classical learning” ; and adds, “but no heathen 
author shall ever be allowed to be taught in the institu- 
tion to stain the mind of youth; and as for discipline, he 
who requires a whip is only fit for the army. The rod is 
a divine institution, but only for children not come to 
ripeness of judgment.” The schedule of the value of 
the estate in 1801 was about $16,000. Under the will, 
Dr. Kunze at once proceeded to act, and on the fifteenth 
day of September, 1797, had a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the estate and resolved to at once foun da theo- 
logical and missionary seminary, “as so many of the Lu- 
theran Churches were destitute of laborers.” They then 
proceeded to elect a faculty consisting of Dr. Kunze, of 
York, as theological professor at a salary of $500; Rev. 
A. T. Braun, of Albany, as assistant professor at $250, 
and Rev. John Frederick Ernst, of Hudson, at $250. Mr. 
Ernst was at once to go upon the lands of the testator in 
Otsego County and there instruct the youth. He thus 
removed to Cooperstown, where he remained for three or 
four years, teaching and preaching. This arrangement 
was maintained until the death of Dr. Kunze in 1807. 
During this period Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Quitman, of 
Rhinebeck, was for a time a member of the faculty, and 
among the ministers prepared under this arrangement 
were Philip F. Mayer, already referred to; Henry 
Muhlenberg, John Bachman and many others. Rev. Dr. 
Philip F. Mayer was graduated in 1803 and was pastor 
at Athens until 1807 when he took charge of St. John’s 
English Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, where he min- 
istered for over fifty years. It is presumed that Dr. 
Kunze was succeeded by Rev. Braun. We learn in Dr. 
Hazelius’ History of the Lutheran Church (page 1381), 
that Dr. Bachman succeeded Rev. Braun in his pastorate 
and says “The Rev. John Bachman, a graduate of Union 
College, was the successor of Rev. Mr. Braun, from whom 
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he had also received instruction in theology.” After the 
death of Dr. Kunze in 1807, Dr. Knauff, the executor, 
took steps to definitely locate the Seminary at Hartwick. 
The Seminary building and professor’s house were begun 
in 1812 and completed in 1815. It is hard to tell how 
much actual instruction was carried on between 1807 and 
1815. But in 1815 Rev. Dr. Ernst Lewis Hazelius was 
called from New Germantown, N. J., and put in charge 
as principal and professor of theology. His assistant 
was John A. Quitman, later governor of Mississippi, and 
very distinguished as a southern leader and general in the 
Mexican War. Dr. Hazelius was a most remarkable 
man, and had the unusual distinction of teaching first in 
Hartwick Seminary until 1830; second, Professor of Ger- 
man and Biblical and Oriental Literature at Gettysburg 
from 1830 to 1833, and then professor at Lexington, S. C., 
from 1833 to the time of his death in 1853. On his father’s 
side he was a descendant of a long line of Lutheran min- 
isters in the Swedish Church. He was born in Neusals, 
Prussia, Sept. 6, 1777, where his parents had become 
Moravians. Two interesting incidents in his early life 
should be recorded: ‘‘When five years old his parents 
took him with them on a visit to Herrnhut. During this 
visit the aged Polycarp Miiller, a bishop of the Moravian 
Church, took him in his arms and solemnly dedicated him 
to the work of the ministry. This made an undying im- 
pression on the mind of the child, and to his latest years 
he could repeat every word the old man had said.” The 
other incident is even more striking: Catherine the 
Second of Prussia, who, as Princess of Anhalt Zerbst, had 
resided in Stetten, was on terms of great intimacy with 
her then school-mate, Christiana Brahtz, later the mother 
of young Hazelius. When the Empress heard of the 
birth of young Ernst, she wrote to his mother: “Dear 
Christiana, Give your consent and I will be a mother to 
your boy.” The parents evaded a direct reply, deeming 
it best to refer the question for final decision to the boy 
himself after he had reached the proper age. At length, 
the communication from the imperial palace was so 
urgent in tone that a prompt reply was required. “The 
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question was now referred for final decision to young 
Ernst, who had reached his tenth year; his parents be- 
lieving that God would direct his choice. From his earli- 
est childhood the lad had given evidence of uncommon 
piety, and had determined if he lived to become a 
preacher of the gospel. When, therefore, the Empress 
wrote for a final answer and the decision was placed in 
his hands, he did not hesitate promptly to decline the flat- 
tering offer, for he felt that his was a higher calling, that 
he was formed to labor as an ambassador of Christ in ex- 
tending the interests of His kingdom. Often in after 
years did he allude to this incident and to the kind provi- 
dence that shaped his decision.” ‘Had I accepted Cathe- 
rine’s offer,” he would say, “how different would have 
been my life—how changed my lot! Perhaps, like many 
of the former favorites of the Czar’s, I might even now 
be languishing in the mines of Siberia.” Hebrews XI: 
24, 25, and 26: “By faith Moses, when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
Choosing rather to suffer affiiction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season:—Es- 
teeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt; for he had respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward.” Dr. Hazelius was educated in Mo- 
ravian institutions in the old country, and in 1880 was 
called to Nazareth, Pa., as teacher of Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew. While there he was made head teacher and 
professor of theology in the theological department. His 
first three divinity students became bishops in the Mora- 
vian Church. Differing, however, from the Moravians 
in certain views of doctrine and polity, he resolved to 
sever his connection with the seminary and return to the 
Church of his fathers. In 1809 he took charge of Lu- 
theran congregations in and near New Germantown, N. 
J., having been ordained by the New York Ministerium. 
This was the man, more than any other one man, who was 
the real founder of Hartwick Seminary. When he left 
it to go to Gettysburg in 1830 he was succeeded by Dr. 
George B. Miller, his wife’s nephew by marriage, and 
whom he had instructed in theology at New German- 
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town. Dr. George B. Miller also had a very distinguish- 
ed career as a versatile scholar and as professor of the- 
ology at Hartwick extending, with only a slight intermis- 
sion, from 1830 to 1867. 

Hartwick Seminary was chartered by the legislature 
of New York in 1816, the charter providing “That the 
principal of said seminary shall always be a Lutheran 
minister of good standing, and that a majority of the 
trustees shall always be Lutheran clergymen and laymen, 
whose duty it shall be, in addition to the other branches 
of education to be taught in the seminary, to teach candi- 
dates for the gospel ministry, in the same seminary, a 
regular system of theology.” 

We come now to the founding of the first official 
Synodical Lutheran Seminary in this country. We have 
traced the movements within the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania up to 1800. We find that early in the nineteenth 
century there was a movement to found a common semi- 
nary by the Lutherans and Reformed. Indeed it was 
‘originally intended that theology should be taught at 
Franklin College, founded at Lancaster, Pa., in 1787 by 
the Lutherans and Reformed. In 1818 a committee from 
the Reformed Synod was received with this in view. In 
1820 a plan for such a common seminary with the Re- 
formed was drafted by young Samuel S. Schmucker, who 
was licensed by the Ministerium that year. As Samuel 
S. Schmucker was the providential agent in the founding 
of the theological seminary at Gettysburg, we may well 
recall here some of the significant incidents in his pre- 
paratory period. Born in 1799, he came to York in his 
eleventh year having received his elementary training 
in the common schools in Hagerstown. In York he was 
further trained in the York County Academy until his 
fifteenth year. During this period his desire to study 
for the ministry grew stronger. When thirteen years of 
age Dr. Helmuth, who had been his father’s preceptor 
about twenty-two years before, in a most kindly letter, 
written in Latin, urged the young man to come to the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1814 he entered the 
Freshman class in the University and remained there to 
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the close of the Sophomore year. He was graduated from 
the University in 1819, although never having completed 
more than the Sophomore year. While in Philadelphia 
from 1814 to 1816 he studied theology under Dr. Hel- 
muth, at that time the most prominent theological in- 
structor in our Church. He then returned to York and 
taught in the Academy from 1816 to 1818, and during 
this period continued his theological studies under his 
father, who was also among the ablest of our pastors and 
theologians at that time. As there was no Lutheran 
theological seminary nearer than Hartwick, which had 
been started in its new location only in 1815, he went to 
Princeton Seminary, which had been established in 1812. 
There he remained from August of 1818, to March of 
1820. Before his graduation, in February, 1820, he 
visited Rev. F. C. Schaeffer, a pastor in New York, and 
with him made a careful study of the needs of our Church 
as represented by the conditions to be seen in and about 
New York at that time. In writing the result of these 
observations to his father he said: “We promised each 
other that in reliance on God we would do everything pos- 
sible to promote the following objects: In general, to 
labor for the welfare of our Church, that a rule may be 
established according to which every applicant must be 
examined in regard to his personal Christianity, that the 
Augsburg Confession should again be brought up out of 
the dust, and everyone must subscribe to the twenty-one 
articles, and declare before God, by his subscription, that 
it corresponds with the Bible not quantum, but quia; and 
we promised to do everything possible to promote learn- 
ing among us.” Of his purposes at this time he later 
writes: “When I left Princeton, there were three pia 
desideria, which were very near to my heart, for the wel- 
fare of our Church: A translation of some one eminent 
system of Lutheran Dogmatics, a theological seminary, 
and a college for the Lutheran Church.” The first of 
these he achieved in 1826 when he published a translation 
of Storr and Flatt’s Biblical Theology. The second was 
fulfilled September 5, 1826, when the Theological Semi- 
nary of the General Synod was opened at Gettysburg, 
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and the third in 1832 when Pennsylvania College was es- 
tablished, three most remarkable achievements within 
nine years of his ordination, 1823. In the first class 
were fourteen students, most distinguished among whom 
were Lewis Eichelberger, David Jacobs, John G. Morris, 
Jonathan Oswald and David P. Rosenmiller. In the sec- 
ond class names of special interest are Henry L. Baugher, 
Sr., Daniel Gottwald, Henry D. Keyl, Wm. M. Reynolds. 
In the eighth class appears the name of Samuel Sprecher, 
who later became the brother-in-law of Samuel 
Schmucker, and, still later, the second president of Wit- 
tenberg College and Seminary. In the tenth class there 
entered Ezra Keller, founder of Wittenberg College and 
first president of this Seminary and David F. Bittle, 
founder of Roanoke College. Time prevents detailing the 
many interesting incidents in the years preceding and in 
the early years of the Seminary at Gettysburg. In gen- 
eral they are familiar to us. 

However, the following are worthy of record in this 
connection: In 1825 the General Synod appointed a 
committee to prepare a plan for a Seminary. Of this 
committee S. S. Schmucker was chairman. In his report 
the first resolution was: “That the General Synod will 
forthwith commence, in the name of the Triune God, and 
in humble reliance on His aid, the establishment of a 
Theological Seminary, which shall be exclusively devoted 
to the glory of our Divine Redeemer, Jesus Christ, who 
is God over all, blessed forever. And in this Seminary 
shall be taught, in the German and English languages, 
the fundamental doctrines of the sacred Scriptures, as 
contained in the Augsburg Confession.” 

In the constitution which he prepared, Article I de- 
clared this design: “To provide our churches with pas- 
tors who sincerely believe the doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as they are fundamentally taught in the Augsburg 
Confession, and who will teach them in opposition to 
Deists, Unitarians, Arians, Antimomians and all other 
fundamental errorists.” 

Thus was fulfilled the resolve, or vow, of himself and 
Pastor Schaeffer, made in 1820, less than six years be- 
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fore, under the rationalistic conditions of our Church at 
that time, both in New York and in other sections. In 
the professor’s oath, which he had also prepared, he said: 
“I solemnly declare in the presence of God and of the 
Directors of this Seminary (his father was their Presi- 
dent and D. F. Schaeffer, Secretary) that I do ex animo 
believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the inspired Word of God and the only perfect rule of 
faith and practice. I believe the Augsburg Confession 
and the Catechisms of Luther to be a summary and just 
exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the Word of 
God. And I do solemnly promise not to teach anything, 
either directly or by insinuation, which shall appear to 
contradict, or in any degree more or less remote, incon- 
sistent with the doctrines and principles avowed in this 
declaration.” Thus was the ecclesiastical position of the 
Seminary established, and, for that day, a strong con- 
fessional basis inaugurated. 

Great credit should also be given for the establishment 
of Gettysburg Seminary to Charles P. Krauth, Sr., and 
Benjamin Kurtz. Krauth was, later, the first president 
of Pennsylvania College, and Kurtz, by his two years’ trip 
to Europe, 1826 to 1828, secured $10,000 in money and 
6,000 books for the new Seminary. In 1858 he became 
the founder of Missionary Institute at Selinsgrove. 
Reference has already been made to Dr. John Bachman, 
in New York State. By the providence of God he was to 
be the leading personality in the founding of a theologi- 
cal institution in the Southern Church. Already in 1811 
it was proposed and much discussed by the North Caro- 
lina Synod that a Seminary be established, but by 1814 
these efforts and discussions were given up. In 1817 
Philip Henkel and Joseph E. Bell, in Green Co., Tenn., 
had a small seminary, with which for a time the North 
Carolina Synod co-operated. But after the teachers 
withdrew to the Tennessee Synod the support of the 
North Carolina Synod was withdrawn and the school ex- 
pired. In 1829 initiatory steps for the founding of a semi- 
nary were taken by the South Carolina Synod and a com- 
mittee appointed to consider and report on this matter. 
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In 1830 the committee reported favorably and Rev. John 
G. Schwartz, who had been privately instructed in the- 
ology by Dr. Bachman, then pastor at Charleston, was 
elected first professor. Dr. Bachman, as president of 
the Synod, had done his utmost to bring this to pass. The 
work was actually begun in February of 1831, $10,000 
having been pledged for this purpose. In 1832 Lexing- 
ton was decided upon as the most favorable location, and 
the seminary established there. Prior to this the young 
professor, John G. Schwartz, conducted the school in his 
home near Pomaria, Newberry County. But during the 
year fever laid violent hands upon him and the young 
professor passed from the church militatnt. “Dr. Bach- 
man wept over the life of his young disciple, and at his 
grave, though bowed in deep grief, he urged the Church 
to look in humble trust to God for mercy and protection, 
and to press on in the work to which the Synod was most 
solemnly pledged.” It was under such tragic circum- 
stances that Dr. Ernst L. Hazelius, after only three years’ 
stay at Gettysburg, with all of its larger prospects for 
him, consented to take up the work at Lexington, and in 
1833 entered upon the new enterprise which, under the 
providence of God, has made the Southern Church what 
it is to-day. In 1836 arrangements were made with the 
North Carolina Synod to co-operate in the support of the 
institution. In 1842 Dr. Hazelius returned to Europe to 
visit his many friends and relatives. ‘He was earnestly 
entreated to return with his family and take up his per- 
manent abode in the land of his nativity. The King of 
Prussia, Frederick William the IV, tendered him a lu- 
crative and congenial position. Baron Block, a man of 
great influence, in whose family his only sister resided, 
did likewise. These and other tempting offers he re- 
fused. His heart was set upon his little seminary in the 
backwoods of South Carolina and to whose work he was 
indissolubly wedded.” Hence he returned to Lexington 
and resumed his work that fall. Suffering from the in- 
firmities of age, in 1852, with great reluctance, he re- 
signed his professorship. He continued, nevertheless, to 
give instruction in Hebrew and other branches until Feb- 
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ruary 15, 1853, when he bade a last tearful farewell to 
his students and took to his bed, from which he never 
again arose. He died on February 20, 1853, after only 
a few days’ illness. This man had received his Doctorate 
from both Union and Columbia Colleges in 1824, and had 
been offered a professorship in both Lafayette and 
Princeton. 

It is an interesting coincidence that this same Dr. 
Hazelius who had been so active in the early days of the 
institutions at Hartwick, Gettysburg and Lexington, 
should have been the indirect cause of the action in found- 
ing the Theological Seminary in Ohio, a territory later 
occupied by the constituency of Wittenberg College and 
Seminary. Yet this seems to have been the case. In the 
spring of 1830, when the Synod of Ohio was in session at 
Zanesville, an official letter from Dr. Hazelius was re- 
ceived urging upon the Ohio Synod the sending of its 
young men, who were to prepare for the ministry, to 
Hartwick Seminary, until such time as the Ohio Synod 
would have its own seminary. A special committee re- 
ported on this letter, and it was in connection with the 
discussion of this report that action was taken deciding 
to establish a theological seminary within the bounds of 
the Ohio Synod. A seminary was opened on the 15th of 
October, 1830, at Canton, Ohio, with Pastor Wilhelm 
Schmidt as the professor and an enrollment of six stu- 
dents. The Synod had been founded in 1818, and in 1830 
numbered twenty-nine pastors. Already in 1827 the 
English Conference of the Synod had petitioned the 
Synod “to establish a school where young men might be 
trained for the ministry.” In 1829, at Lancaster, the 
Synod took action deploring the fact that the means were 
not yet at hand to realize the project. Then, in 1830, the 
action was taken establishing the school. Dr. Schodde, 
in his History of the Seminary, describes the confessional 
situation in connection with this action as follows: 

“It is quite evident that other than external reasons 
led to this important step. Evidently the Ohioans were 
not altogether satisfied with the doctrinal status of the 
Eastern Lutherans. The Synod declared that it felt it 
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as a pressing necessity to found such an institution in the 
West and thereby to “establish a center from which the 
teachings of the Augsburg Confession could be spread in 
its literal and unmixed purity, and where the united 
spirit of our discipline could prevail, and notwithstand- 
ing the present times and their deceit, the inextinguish- 
able characteristic of Lutheranism may be preserved.” 
This same distinctively Lutheran character is also de- 
manded by the “Constitution of the German Lutheran 
Seminary” which was adopted in 1833, of which para- 
graph 3 reads: 

“Finally, it is also an object of this Seminary to give 
lectures in the theological course on the doctrines of our 
Church, as contained purely and undefiled in the Augs- 
burg Confession and in the other symbolical books of the 
Lutheran Church, and to aid with the available means of 
the Institution theological students or such as intend to 
become school teachers.” 

“It is significant in this connection that the interests of 
the congregational school were so clearly emphasized al- 
ready at this time, but this was only in harmony with the 
spirit shown by the Synod from the outset. 

“The confessional status of the institution is further set 
forth by the qualifications demanded of those who were 
to constitute its teaching corps. Of the professors, the 
constitution says: “They must also profess pure Lu- 
theran principles contained in the symbolical books of the 
Lutheran Church.” There is then no doubt that from 
the very beginning it was the purpose of the fathers to 
establish a school in which confessional and historical 
Lutheranism should find a home.” 

Thus we see that this was the first Lutheran Seminary 
in this country to be founded upon the basis of the Book 
of Concord. 

Another interesting and significant feature of this new 
school was that it was to be a German seminary, although 
from the beginning both English and German were used 
because there were always students who could not under- 
stand the German. There was an English conference 
within the Synod, which was itself a purely German body, 
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and the English minutes of this conference were pub- 
lished beginning with the year 1830. The exact title of 
the school was to be “The Theological Institution of 
Learning of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio.” 
Pastor Wilhelm Schmidt who was pastor of five congre- 
gations in and around Canton, Ohio, had joined the Synod 
in 1828, with strong letters of recommendation from the 
authorities of the University of Halle and also those of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He was very scholarly. 
He served the Seminary without compensation for two 
years, and established a very strong curriculum. In 1832 
the Seminary was removed to Columbus, the citizens of 
which place had offered $2500 for the school, and Prof. 
Schmidt went with the school. A new building was occu- 
pied in January of 1833. Professor Schmidt’s salary for 
the third year was $250. He had an assistant in Adolph 
Konrad, who gave instruction in the languages and other 
branches while studying theology. Professor Schmidt 
was not a strict Lutheran, but was largely influenced by 
the unionistic spirit of that period. He received and in- 
structed Reformed students for that Church. In 1836 
the “Ohio Educational Society of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church” was formed for the purpose of aiding 
“pious but indigent young men for the gospel ministry in 
the Theological Seminary at Columbus, Ohio.” Profes- 
sor Schmidt died of typhoid fever November Ist, 1839. 
An appropriate monument marks his resting place, with 
this inscription: “Wilhelm Schmidt—Unser Lehrer, 
Unser Vater. 1803-1839.” His successor was Rev. 
Charles F. Schaeffer, then pastor at Hagerstown, Md. 
He began his work the summer of 1840. In the fall an 
assistant, Mr. C. Juksch, was added. A new building 
was erected in 1842 for a dormitory. Rev. Frederick 
Winckler, of Newark, N. J., was called as second profes- 
sor in 1842. At this time differences over the language 
question became very acute, with the result that Profes- 
sor Schaeffer resigned to take effect in June of 1843. 
Professor Winckler was retained until 1845. The grow- 
ing English sentiment made possible action for the estab- 
lishment, in 1841, of an English church paper entitled 
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The Lutheran Standard, edited by Rev. E. Greenwald, of 
New Philadelphia. This sets forth the general situation, 
synodical, confessional and linguistic which prevailed 
throughout the territory now covered by the constituency 
of Wittenberg College. 

However, it should be added, in closing, that the Synod 
of the West had been formed in 1835 to represent the 
Church in Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and even farther 
west. The eastern part of this territory has always been 
part of the constituency of Wittenberg College. One of 
the first inquiries after this synod was organized, was as 
to the expediency of establishing a theological seminary, 
and of commencing a religious newspaper. In 1841 this 
synod united with the General Synod, and within the next 
year plans for establishing a theological seminary and of 
publishing a religious paper in the English language 
were not only finally resolved upon, but measures were 
taken for the accomplishment of both objects. A com- 
mencement was made in collecting funds for the semi- 
nary, and a constitution for said seminary was discussed 
and adopted. The proposed paper was to be styled The 
Western Lutheran Observer, and Rev. George Jaeger was 
appointed editor. At this time this young synod which 
began in 1835 with six ministers, now had a clerical roll 
of twenty-three. 

This then is a resume of theological education, con- 
ducted under individual and institutional auspices, in the 
Lutheran Church in this country prior to the founding 
of Wittenberg College and Seminary in 1845. 

York, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION.* 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


A belief in the supernatural is universal. Religion in 
some form characterizes every race and tribe of men. 
Man is incurably religious. Of the many forms of reli- 
gion, Christianity is undoubtedly incomparably superior 
to all the rest. It is the absolute religion. But within 
its fold there are naturally great varieties of belief as 
represented by the many denominations. For the pres- 
ent purpose these may be divided into two general 
classes: Catholic and Protestant. The former em- 
braces the Roman, and the Greek Catholics, and several 
smaller sects; the latter the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches and numerous sectarian bodies. In the Protes- 
tant branch of the Church, where naturally liberty of 
thought and of speech exist, there prevails a wide divers- 
ity of belief. There is a strong tendency among those 
who have carried the hypotheses of evolution into the his- 
tory of religion to break away from the ancient and al- 
most universally accepted standards. 

The central point is the question of authority. Is 
there an invariable standard of belief by which we can 
determine what must be accepted or rejected? This is an 
entirely reasonable inquiry ; conscience demands it in the 
perplexity in which one often finds himself. History 
shows that the Church has always met this demand in 
one way or another. 

The devout Jew accepts a “thus saith the Lord” as final. 
The story of the Hebrew people shows that they rose or 
fell in proportion to the fidelity with which they held to 
their ancient Scriptures. Their history is the vindication 
of the authenticity and authority of the Old Testament. 


* A paper read at the dedication of the buildings of the 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield Ohio. 
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“To the law and to the testimony” is still the appeal of 
the orthodox Israelite. 

In the brief period of our Lord’s ministry on earth His 
word was authoritative. During the life time of His 
apostles and first disciples this authority continued 
through the traditional transmission of the things which 
they had seen and heard. As they could not be omni- 
present their knowledge and interpretation of Christ and 
His words and works were committed to writing, and 
this survives in the books of the New Testament. It is 
not possible here to show how this was formed, nor to 
prove its authenticity and genuineness; but it is certain 
that to the early Church the New Testament was authori- 
tative. 

In the course of time the Roman papacy arrogated to 
itself the exclusive right to interpret the Bible and the 
ancient tradition. While these pretensions have always 
met with vehement protest within and without the Ro- 
mish Church, they have prevailed to such an extent that 
papal infallibility finally became a fixed dogma (1870). 
In spite of “modernism” and various other counter move- 
ments during the centuries, the Roman Pontiff is the seat 
of authority in the Church over which he presides and 
which embraces a very large and influential part of all 
professed Christians. 

The chief revolt against Romanism, which had enslaved 
the conscience by its tyranny, took place in the sixteenth 
century under the leadership of Luther. In the emanci- 
pation of the Protestant Church, the authority of the 
pope was, of course, rejected, and another substituted. 
This new authority was after all nothing but the old au- 
thority of the words of our Lord as enshrined and de- 
veloped in the New Testament—the Gospel. Luther in 
his magnificent stand at Worms epitomizes the Protestant 
attitude of the past four centuries. He declared, “Unless 
I am convicted by Scripture or by right reason (for I 
trust neither in popes nor in councils, since they have 
often erred and contradicted themselves)—unless I am 
thus convinced, I am bound by the texts of the Bible, 
my conscience is captive to the Word of God, I neither 
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can nor will recant anything, since it is neither right nor 
safe to act against conscience. God help me. Amen.” 
It has been said by Professor McGiffert and others that 
Luther was right at first in confining authority to the 
Gospel, that is to the immediate word of Christ, but that 
he later abandoned this attitude and included the whole 
Bible. This interpretation of Luther is quite unsympa- 
thetic. Luther to the end held to his first view of the 
Gospel, as the message of grace to man, but he realized 
also that the whole Bible was God’s word and preached 
and defended it with all his might. 

The seat of authority of the Lutherans in abandoning 
the papacy, then, was the word of God, and this is as- 
sumed in all its confessions and plainly expressed in the 
Introduction of the Formula of Concord, as follows: “We 
believe, teach and confess that the only rule and standard 
according to which at once all dogmas and teachers 
should be esteemed and judged are nothing else than the 
prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the 
New Testament.” 

The Reformed symbols of the Reformation period are 
equally emphatic in their acceptance of the Bible. Thus 
the Second Helentic Confession (A. D. 1566) says: “We 
believe and confess the Canonical Scriptures of the holy 
prophets and apostles of both Testaments to be the true 
Word of God, and to have sufficient authority of them- 
selves, not of men. For God Himself spake to the fath- 
ers, prophets, apostles, and still speaks to us through the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

But according to Prof. McGiffert the Reformation was 
a comparative failure in revealing the true seat of au- 
thority. He says, “The change in the organ of authority 
from Church to Bible did not mean the abandonment of 
the medieval for the modern point of a view. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the new authority was just as external as the 
old, and submission to it just as slavish. The change to 
be sure promoted liberty, both by breaking the control of 
the Catholic Church, the greatest foe of freedom, and also 
by encouraging the formation of mutually hostile sects 
based upon diverse interpretations of the Bible. But the 
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principle of authority was as medieval in historic Pro- 
testantism as in Catholicism, and it was only lack of his- 
torical imagination which for so long prevented Protes- 
tants from realizing the fact.’ 

The human mind is restless; it is ever seeking the new. 
The Reformation was succeeded by various movements 
which have a decided influence on the question of religi- 
ous authority. A period of dead orthodoxy was followed 
in the seventeenth century by Pietism, with its emphasis 
on personal, individual experience, and its relative in- 
difference to creeds. The rise of Pietism prepared the 
way for the Enlightenment, with its new and accurate 
mathematical methods, which threatened the foundations 
of revelation and theology and which led to the rise 
of new philosophic systems resting upon a purely na- 
turalistic basis. And though at first the new phi- 
losophy was not antagonistic to religion, yet, the whole 
aspect of the world of thought was changed. Mira- 
cles became impossible except to the casuist; the earth 
was removed from its central position in the universe and 
became only a point in space; anthropocentrism was de- 
stroyed. The spirit of the eighteenth century assumed 
its characteristic qualities; it became atomistic, analytic, 
mechanical, practical; entirely on the side of the known 
and the evident, entirely opposed to all that was dark, 
mystic or fantastic.’”? 

“Secondonlyin importance to the mathematical sciences 
was the development of a new historical method, uni- 
versal, secular and philosophical, as opposed to the theo- 
logical and antiquarian histriography that came before.” 
The essays of Bolingbroke and Voltaire dealt decisive 
blows at traditional methods and opened the way for the 
explanation of all history by natural laws and, of course, 
destroyed faith in the Bible as a divine revelation. 

The rationalistic tendency of the Enlightenment re- 
ceived a check through the Kantian philosophy which 
substituted “practical reason” or experience for “pure 
reason,” allowing comparatively little room for an ob- 


1 The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, p. 283. 
2 See article on Enlightenment in Schaff— Herzog Encyl, 
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jective revelation. Kant may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of the modern empirical movement, which reduces 
religion to a direct personal experience not mediated by 
Scripture. 

Schleiermacher applied the Kantian philosophy to the- 
ology, making religion simply “a feeling of dependence on 
God,” and redemption “the transit from restricted to un- 
restricted consciousness of God.” “The sole factor in the 
redemptive work of Christ, in the opinion of Schleier- 
macher, was his person; his supernatural birth, resurrec- 
tion, ascension and second advent were regarded as of 
little moment.” 

The legitimate successor of Schleiermacher was 
Ritschl who, however, lays greater emphasis upon Christ 
as the content of Christian experience. The Christ of 
Ritschl, however, is not the Christ of orthodox theology. 
He is one who has the value of God to the believer. 
Whether Ritschl really believed in the deity of our Lord 
is a matter of dispute. He has apparently no faith in 
the inspiration of the Bible as the Word of God. 

In more recent times the authority of the Scriptures as 
a norm of belief has been attacked, among many, by Sa- 
batier who says that “the utterances of Jesus being 
known to us only by apostolic tradition, nothing can guar- 
antee to us that the tradition has preserved to us the en- 
tire thought of the Saviour or always with the mean- 
ing which it had upon his lips for those who heard him 
and which was determined by the occasion.”* 

Sabatier also maintains that the Catholic view of au- 
thority is preferable to the Protestant. ‘The Church has 
this first superiority over the Bible: that it is a social or- 
ganism, alive, contemporaneous, flexible, able to deal with 
all new questions. * * * The Bible on the contrary is a 
document of the past, a book whose form and ideas are 
those of a certain date, and respond to a definite degree 
of culture and state of civilization. * * * In the second 
place the Catholic system has much more grandeur than 
the other. It is one thing to reason on the value of a 


3 “Religions of Authority,” pp. 226, 186, 187. 
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book, and another to create, through eighteen centuries 
of history, by an uninterrupted series of efforts and con- 
flicts, a religious empire like that of Rome. * * * What 
is the Protestant system beside all this? * * The Pro- 
testant dogma of the infallibility of the Bible is not only 
unconceivable to thought—it is also useless in fact.” 

Sabatier also, in common with modern liberal theology, 
practically denies the personality of the Holy Spirit. He 
says that “in the Old Testament and the New the Spirit 
represented the divine principle in the human soul, the 
immanent influence of the living God.” Then again 
Christ is the Spirit, and again he imparts His Spirit, and 
His religion is the religion of the Spirit—of joy and of 
freedom. Christian experience is said to be something 
clear and accurately determined. “This experience first 
of all took place in the consciousness of Jesus Christ, and 
from Him has been shed abroad in every conscience 
which has a sense both of spiritual misery and of recon- 
ciliation with the Father by faith in the good news of His 
infinite love.” (p. 362). 

McGiffert declares that the Protestant conception of 
authority is more mechanical and inelastic than the 
Catholic, and that “the Protestant doctrine of an infalli- 
ble and self-interpreting Bible is bound to disappear from 
the minds of thinking men long before the Catholic doc- 
trine of an infallible Church.’”* 

The quotation is an evidence, however, of the fact that 
an objective authority of somie sort makes a powerful ap- 
peal to the human mind. 

The step from an objective authority to a vague sub- 
jectivism is sure to be followed by another step which 
leads by way of “comparative religion” to a further deg- 
radation of the Bible. The late Karl Burger (Schaff- 
Herzog, 7:278) declared that a struggle was pending 
which might lead to the last schism in Christianity. The 
struggle which he foresaw was not one concerning indi- 
vidual doctrines or ecclesiastical positions, but concern- 
ing two opposite views of the universe. “For if,” says 


4 Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, p. 283, 284. 
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he, “ostensibly to ethicize Christianity, its nerve of faith 
be severed, if the essential divinity of Christ be replaced 
by his human uniqueness, if the Bible be dethroned for 
the consciousness of the community, then there is no 
longer a mere conflict between orthodoxy and hetrodoxy ; 
but the existence of the confessional Churches is im- 
periled, and the way is opened for the formation of en- 
tirely new types of religious organization. Protestant- 
ism is evidently destined to surrender to this new develop- 
ment. The antithesis is no longer between the conserva- 
tive and the liberal theology. The question is whether 
Christianity is to maintain itself as the religion of reve- 
lation, or is to lapse to a mere phase of the general evolu- 
tion of religious history.” 

Such is the situation and such are its antecedents, as 
we have endeavored to sketch them briefly. While most 
of the purely denominational Seminaries are still true to 
the conservative views of the Bible, the undenominational 
Seminaries have practically all become liberal. Whether 
this latest assault has spent its force is questionable, 
though destructive criticism has no doubt received a back- 
set. But the Church needs to be forever watching 
against the insidious teachings which underestimate the 
Bible, and cause great havoc in the Church. The faith- 
ful, however, need have no fear as to the final outcome. 
We have our Lord’s own assurance that the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against His Church, and that heaven 
and earth shall pass away but that His word shall not 
pass away. 

To many of us the simple and final answer to all ob- 
jections to the Bible is the incontrovertible fact that there 
is only one Bible, one great Book, and that faith in it and 
obedience to it have made men and nations great and free. 
This can not be said of anything else in all the world. 

In the examination of the claims of those who argue 
for reason and experience as the seat of authority in re- 
ligion, it becomes necessary to determine the meaning of 
the terms employed, for it seems to us that there is great 
looseness in the use of language. Our first inquiry shall 
be as to 
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THE NATURE OF TRUE RELIGION. 


The view that one holds in respect to religion is deter- 
minative not only of the matter of authority but of even 
life and hope. If religion be simply what Schleiermacher 
regards it, “a feeling after God” it would seem to us to 
have no content. Religion would mean only that man has 
a capacity for religion, that he has a moral nature, a con- 
science, that he is susceptible to divine influence. This 
is no doubt true but this is not religion according to any 
rational conception of it. To say further with Schleier- 
macher and his followers that “religion is rooted in the 
feelings, and that the religious man is he who feels his 
oneness with the Absolute” is to confound an experience 
of religion with its source. 

Religion does not originate in the soul. It does not 
consist in a search after God. It is not even the appre- 
hension of God as much as being apprehended by God. 
“He takes the initiative and approaches us. Our knowl- 
edge is the result of His revelation. We find Him because 
He first finds us. That is to say, the main thing, the 
unique thing, in religion is not a God whom we know but 
a God who knows us. Religion turns not on knowing but 
on being known. * * * It is a knowledge in which he does 
not simply take cognizance of us, but knows us in a 
special sense, with such a creative intimacy as love alone 
provides. In religion the fundamental movement of the 
knowledge is in the reverse direction from that of science. 
In science we move to the object of knowledge; in religion 
it moves to us. We know Him as we love Him, because 
He first knew and loved us.’ 

The attitude of receptiveness in a man is faith. In its 
essence it is more than mere assent; it is confidence, or 
trust. To have saving faith in Christ means to trust in 
Him for forgiveness and salvation. This faith is not a 
mere intellectual operation; it embraces the affections 
and the will. Nor do these originate faith. It is the gift 
of God, even though it be the personal act of man. God 


5 Forsyth, “The Principle of Authority,” p. 167 f. 
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awakens faith in man, gives him power to believe. It is 
an essential element in the process of salvation. Religion 
and faith belong to the same category. 

When the liberal speaks of Jesus commending Himself 
to our faith, he seems to regard faith as a critical judg- 
ment; but this is not religious but intellectual faith. It 
is not Pauline, but Romish in its content. 

The next matter to be considered is 


THE NATURE OF AUTHORITY. 


Authority is that from which there is no appeal. It is 
a power which demands acquiescence or submission. As 
a principle it is universal. In the domain of reason it com- 
pels the acceptance of axioms or postulates, which though 
not always demonstrable, are felt to be fundamental to 
all thinking. There are great laws running through the 
universe which the mind may discover but it can in no 
wise create or destroy them. When these laws are dis- 
covered by man they are recognized at once as authorita- 
tive. 

In society there is an underlying law which produces 
order, security and happiness. Its violation brings op- 
pression and in the end anarchy. This principle is recog- 
nized by the apostle when he says, “The powers that be 
are ordained of God.” 

In the various departments of human activity the idea 
of authority is recognized in persons who have attained 
great eminence. Thus we say that Bryce is authority on 
democracy, and Blackstone on law, and Bach in music, 
and Remsen in chemistry. Their dicta are generally ac- 
cepted without question. The principle of authority is 
not in conflict with true independence of thought within 
the range of its possibilities. But no sane man would 
pretend that he is an authority on all subjects or that he 
has exhausted even a single one. He realizes his depend- 
ence every day. It is true that some persons are wiser 
than others, and that in a few things they can act on their 
own initiative. But there are few leaders, and these are 
guided by precedents. 
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The absurdity of claiming the right of personal inde- 
pendence and authority becomes apparent when applied 
to ordinary life. Should every member of society declare 
his independence of all existing authority and hold in 
suspension all usages and all laws until he should have 
weighed them on the little scales of his own judgment, 
there would be no likelihood of speedy agreement, but 
rather of the speedy dissolution of the bonds of society. 

The nature of authority is largely objective. The 
norm or standard is external rather than internal. Even 
when we think that we are acting independently, we will 
discover that we are trying to conform to some ideal. The 
moral judgment which we pronounce on ourselves and on 
others is the comparison of what is and what ought to be. 
And what ought to be is simply conformity to some ex- 
ternal example. 

We insist on authority as a real and a necessary ele- 
ment in all thought and life. It is demanded by the 
ignorance, immaturity and limitations of man. He must 
accept in large measure what others bequeath him. As 
he grows he may elevate the standard, but he must begin 
by taking the one which then exists. 

If there is to be on earth a society called the Church it 
must rest on some agreement concerning principles and 
methods. There must be the recognition of a central 
thought and the yielding to its authority. Few may un- 
derstand theology or ecclesiology but they are ready to 
yield to those who are wiser, as long as the unifying 
spirit of Christ is evident. 

Even a man’s personal religion is the acceptance of an 
authoritative Lord, one who comes to him from without 
and not from within. 

But it is needless to argue a matter that has universal 
acceptance. All rational beings accept the idea of au- 
thority in religion, and there can be no disagreement as 
to its ultimate source and seat. It is in God, the Creator. 
His holiness, His intrinsic and perfect moral excellence is 
the standard of right. And His incarnate Son is the 
manifestation and revelation of the divine nature, with- 
out whose earthly life and words God cannot truly be 
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known. But He lived ages ago, and the only record we 
have of Him is in the Bible. And as all authority must 
be externa! and tangible how are we to be guided now? 
What provision has He made? Are we to take the alleged 
Scriptures as the seat of authority, or is there a more ex- 
cellent way. This is really the question before us. The 
substitute which modern liberal theology insists on is 
reason or experience, the two being closely allied. The 
old bondage to a Book must be broken. In derision it 
has been called a “paper pope.” It is demanded that the 
Creeds based upon this book be thrown on the scrap-heap 
of outworn theories. It is assumed that the fathers of 
the Church knew no more about religion then they knew 
about science. They forget that there were giants in 
those days, men who thought more deeply on eternal re- 
alities than on temporal vanities. 


THE CLAIM OF REASON EXAMINED. 


“Reason must rule” is the modern cry. Of course it 
must, in its proper domain. The Bible Christian has the 
same right to claim its service as any one else. The 
sceptic has no monopoly of it. Its function is to discover 
what is discoverable, but even in the prosecution of the 
physical sciences, reason has its limitations; but the sci- 
entist does not stop. He invokes probability, hypothesis, 
faith, to help him on. 

In the domain of religion unaided reason makes little 
progress. Without the light of revelation the wisest men 
of all the ages have groped in the dark. But so potent a 
fact does not seem to deter the would-be wise men of these 
latter days to sin against the very light by which alone 
they see at all. 

The effort to make the study of religion a purely in- 
ductive science is unphilosophical and barren of spiritual 
results. Concerning this Forsyth has well said: “The 
inductive and scientific laws are not compatible with the 
moral freedom which is a first requisite of religion as it 
rises in the spiritual scale. The will, the moral man, 
must carry its ruling principles in itself. It cannot wait 
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upon those of the pure intellect. We cannot wait to be- 
lieve in Christ till a due examination of the religious psy- 
chology of the race, or of the metaphysic behind it, gives 
us leave. * * There is no inherent and obvious necessity 
that the will should act according to the principles of the 
reason, and it often (some say mostly) acts in their de- 
spite. These principles of the will can be intellectually 
stated, but they are not principles of the intellect, of ab- 
solute disinterested science. Science must be disinter- 
ested, religion, conscience, can never be.” (Principles of 
Authority, p. 197 f.) 

The practical result of reducing religion to a purely 
rational basis has always ended disastrously. The 
Scriptures have been neglected, the Churches forsaken, 
and moral restraints loosened. The advocates of reason 
as the seat of authority have not made good their claims. 


THE CLAIMS OF EXPERIENCE EXAMINED. 


“To-day,” says McGiffert, “there are few American 
Christians of liberal tendencies, still fewer German and 
English Christians, who do not recognize that religious 
authority is a matter of the spirit, not of the letter, that 
its seat is to be found ultimately, not in external rules and 
formulas or codes, but in a man’s experience, and that 
only that can bind his thought and conscience which 
vitally appeals to him and meets with a response in his 
own inner nature.’® Experience, thought, conscience— 
these are the watchwords of the new faith. How flat- 
tering to the pride of man! These things are spoken of 
as though they were recent discoveries and the peculiar 
possession of the liberals. The insinuation is implied 
that the conservative has no genuine “experience,” no 
deep “thought,” nor quick “conscience.” 

Now as a fact no body insists quite as much on a deep 
religious experience as the Bible Christian. He knows 
very well that the letter killeth and that the spirit maketh 
alive. He does not soothe his soul with a blind accept- 


6 The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, p. 297. 
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ance of things which do not quicken him. He claims that 
in the old fountain of the Bible he has found cleansing 
and quickening. 

But what is this experience of the new theology? It 
would be hard to find exact agreement, except in the gen- 
eral rejection of the Bible as the rule of faith. Miracles 
are discredited. The virgin birth isa myth. The atone- 
ment by the blood of the cross is a mere symbol. The 
Christ of the Gospels barely survives. A thin etching of 
the original remains. He is said to have “the value of 
God” to us! The doctrine in the final analysis is Soci- 
nanism modified by a lack of courage. This Jesus, who 
has been created by a scientific imagination, now presents 
himself at the bar of man’s judgment, and by a species 
of mystical jugglery is admitted to the heart! And this 
is the beautiful and rich experience which “the orthodox” 
are to seek after, if they would live! The language may 
seem extravagant, but it conveys the truth. 

The Christ of the liberal is not the Christ of the Bible. 
He is only a good man in whom God was well pleased and 
upon whom he bestowed His Spirit in rich measure; but 
he was bound by the limitations of His age to such a de- 
gree that He was even deceived as to the existence of evil 
spirits and kindred errors! 

We insist on experience of the right kind, but experi- 
ence is not final. It has no authority. At its best it 
bows before the authority of One who must ever be the 
source of all truth and life. Religion “must come home 
by our experience, but it must far transcend it. We be- 
lieve far ahead of our experience, even though we believe 
in terms of it. Experience is the field where our the- 
ology arises, but it is not the spring. The matter of such 
theology, its Word, is a revelation which speaks the lan- 
guage of experience but with the voice of eternal God.” 

Experience without a fixed objective standard ends in 
pure subjectivism, as variable as the individual. Noth- 
ing but confusion ever has come from it. No permanent 
society can rest upon such a basis, and it must inevitably 
degenerate into mysticism or rationalism. In decrying 
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the pope of Rome, and the “paper pope” of the Protestant, 
the liberal makes every man a pope. 


THE CLAIM OF SCRIPTURE VINDICATED. 


A divine revelation is certainly a postulate of theism. 
The possibility of it can not be doubted. Communication 
between the divine Person and His children is also ex- 
tremely probable. In view of the gift of His Son this 
revelation is not only possible and probable, but actually 
demonstrated. The only question which a doubter might 
ask is whether the heavenly Ambassador caused an au- 
thentic record to be made of His word and work. The 
Church has always affirmed this, and on this fact is built 
the Protestant Church. It would seem exceedingly im- 
probable that an Almighty and All-wise Savior would 
commit His coming, life and death to the uncertainties of 
mere tradition. Neither is it credible that those who 
have given us the story were either fools or knaves. They 
were men whose character and writings have influenced 
generations, and who sealed their convictions with their 
blood. 

On the background of the history of the Jewish people, 
whose existence can be traced three thousand years, 
stands the New Testament recording the fulfilment of the 
hopes of the Jews. This fact alone contains the proof 
that the Bible is a divinely directed book. No man has 
ever yet successfully answered the argument from pro- 
phecy, nor refuted the evidences of eye witnesses of the 
glory of Christ. Nor can any one deny the unity, the 
naturalness, the appropriateness and the moving power 
of the sacred Scriptures. Nor will any one gainsay their 
influence for good in the history of the world. 

Opposition to the reception of the Bible as a divine 
revelation proceeds from a variety of motives; prejudice, 
wickedness or a mistaken idea of what they are intended 
to be, the last being the ground of the honest critic. It 
is alleged that the Bible is not always true to fact, that 
some things in it are highly improbable, and that it is full 
of irreconcilable contradictions. So good a man as James 
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Martineau in his book The Seat of Authority in Religion, 
published twenty-five years ago, descended to such tri- 
vialities of fault-finding as to vitiate the entire volume. 
Let it be granted for the sake of argument that the ge- 
ography, history and psychology are not always inerrant, 
this does not destroy the doctrines which it promulgates 
and especially the life which it reveals. 

The content of revelation is Jesus Christ; and His re- 
lation to it and to us relieves its acceptance by us of all 
real difficulty. Whatever of miracle may be involved in 
our Lord’s mission can be more readily accepted than 
could any other explanation of his history. It is utterly 
incredible that mere coincidences extending over cen- 
turies should have eventuated in the unique person and 
life of Jesus. The prophetic foreshadowing of the Old 
Testament and the expectation of the Advent can not be 
explained on a naturalistic basis. And it is just as in- 
conceivable that this Lord, who has affected the best por- 
tion of mankind by His holiness and His teaching, should 
have been utterly unconscious of the role He was playing; 
and it is even more incredible that He should have per- 
mitted His apostles to misunderstand and to misinterpret 
Him. 

His own testimony to the integrity and inspiration of 
the Old Testament is a sufficient guarantee to us. And 
the New Testament which throbs with His own message 
to man is amply authenticated by all the evidences exter- 
nal and internal, near and remote which can possibly 
make any document credible. 

The Bible is a book but much more than a book. It is 
not merely historic. It does not deal with a dead hero 
who lived centuries ago. It is the message of the ever- 
living Christ and always remains his word. The Gospel 
is a miracle wrought by God, who thus by the external 
word accompanied by the Holy Spirit ever reproduces 
the Christian life in those who accept it. It throbs with 
its message of grace. Its words are spirit and life. 
They are not simply information but they are really the 
act of God. 

The apostolic writers do not record mere subjective 
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experiences but actual facts of whose character they were 
certainly the most competent judges, and of whose mean- 
ing they were the true interpreters, the chosen instru- 
ments of God for the transmission of the facts of salva- 
tion to posterity. 

The Bible is also not a mere depository of truth, but 
the divine medium for the transmission of grace, the 
organ of the Spirit through which He actually conveys 
life and salvation to the believer and through which He 
makes it possible to hold communion with the Father and 
the Son. The denial of this truth and the substitution of 
an immediate knowledge of God and of fellowship with 
Him has always ended in fanaticism. 

The denial of the integrity of the Holy Scriptures in- 
volves the denial of the personality of the Holy Spirit. If 
there be no inspiration and no need of inspiration then 
there is no place in Christian thought for the Holy Spirit 
and of all that is involved in what is known as the appli- 
cation of redemption. The whole fabric of Trinitarian 
Christianity falls with the denial of the word of inspira- 
tion, and there is nothing substantial and objective left 
for acceptance and for a basis of Christian faith. A sen- 
timental subjectivism is the residuum of this process. 
Authority has been converted into a mere personal 
opinion which is no authority at all. 

The force of our position, that it has pleased God to 
make an authoritative revelation in the Bible, becomes 
apparent when we imagine, if we can, the situation that 
would exist were all knowledge of the Bible obliterated. 
Where then would be the Jesus that is now alleged to ap- 
peal of faith? There would be no knowledge of Him; He 
would be obliterated. There would be no Christian in- 
stitutions, no advanced civilization. And the world at 
best would be what we have in China and Japan. 

It may be urged that we have other books, like the 
writings of the apostolic fathers, which would give us a 
knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life. In answer to 
this it may be said that much of the contents of these 
writings is borrowed from the New Testament, and that 
the original parts of them are so inferior in their appre- 
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hension and interpretation of the Christian religion that 
they have justly been denied a place in the canon. 

The sacred Scriptures bear not only all the marks of 
divine guidance, but possess all the characteristics of au- 
thority—objectivity, universality, spirituality, equity, 
majesty, personality. 

The ultimate proof of our contention must be sought in 
the evidence of those who have accepted the view which 
we advocate. These certainly include the best men and 
women who have ever lived, and are numbered by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Never in the history of America has 
the Bible been studied as widely as to-day. The extra- 
ordinary growth of Bible classes for men is a witness to 
the inherent power of the Bible to interest the minds of 
all kinds of people. 

The positions which we have taken are violently con- 
troverted by those who would condition religion by sub- 
jectivity. Being wise above what is written they must 
be permitted to follow their own way. But it becomes 
the duty of all who love the Word, because it has brought 
them salvation, to bear continued and earnest witness to 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

A peculiar responsibility seems to devolve upon the Lu- 
theran Church in America in this age of religious unrest. 
Whatever differences may exist between the several 
bodies of Lutherans there is remarkable unity of faith in 
the Bible as the Word of God. While others have yielded 
to the persistent efforts of liberalistic teachers, the theo- 
logical schools of the Lutherans have been kept free from 
the blight of destructive criticism. There are no doubt 
many in other Churches who make the Bible “the man of 
their counsel” yet the Lutheran Church is the largest or- 
ganized body which has stood unmoved upon the impreg- 
nable rock of Holy Scripture, and it is to this conservative 
body of Christians that other Christians look with con- 
fidence hoping that it will continue “to contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


Church Union and Church Federation are in the air. 
The most general movement for unity on the basis of his- 
torical Christianity is known as the “Conference on 
Faith and Order” inaugurated by members of the Pro- 
testant Episcopai Church. As preliminary to a confer- 
ence to be held in Garden City, N. Y., in January the 
Rev. Dr. William Thomas Manning, “Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Commission, appointed by 
the P. E. Church to bring about a World Conference for 
the consideration of questions of Faith and Order,” has 
contributed an article on “The Protestant Episcopal 
Church and Christian Unity” to The Constructive Quar- 
terly (Dec. 1915) in which he sets forth the attitude of 
his Church. 

He holds in the first place that it is the special work of 
the P. E. Church to bring about a synthesis of the whole 
of Christendom, because the P. E. Church is neither Ro- 
man or Greek Catholic or even Protestant. It is Catho- 
lic. 

Dr. Manning writes as follows: 

“In the Providence of God it would seem that the Epis- 
copal Church, together with the Churches which are in- 
cluded in the Anglican communion, has a special work to 
do toward bringing about a great synthesis in the whole 
of Christendom. Her mission seems to be to hold up, and 
bear witness to, the ideai of Christian reunion in its 
fullest and largest meaning. She has been given a special 
relation to the world situation as a whole and she must 
be true to it. By her fundamental faith as to the nature 
of the Church and also by the practical facts of her his- 
tory and life she is called to look at the question of re- 
union in its world-wide aspect and, to the best of her 
power, ‘to think in terms of the whole.’ To a singular 
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degree she is enabled and required by the peculiarities of 
her position to take into account the factors on both the 
Protestant and Catholic sides in the West and also to 
realize the great place which belongs to the Ancient East- 
ern Orothodox Churches, as to which until recently many 
of us have been so amazingly ignorant, and which are now 
coming into close touch with the rest of the Christian 
world.” 

In the second place the P. E. Church claims to hold the 
only true doctrine of the ministry, as set forth in the fol- 
lowing abstract: 

“Again in common with all the ancient Communions, 
including at least three-fourths of all Christendom, the 
Episcopal Church believes that when our Lord founded 
His Church in this world, He Himself appointed a self- 
perpetuating ministry and that this ministry has come 
down to the present time through the succession of the 
Bishops. The Episcopal Church holds the Catholic 
doctrine that a priest, ordained by a bishop, in direct suc- 
cession from the Apostles, is indispensably necessary for 
the celebration to the Holy Communion, the central and 
characteristic act of the Christian Church. She pro- 
nounces no judgment as to the efficacy of sacred ordi- 
nances otherwise administered. But she holds herself 
bound wholly to the ancient ways which she believes to be 
of God’s own appointment.” 

In the third place the following reasons are given for 
standing aloof from Protestant Church Federation: 

“In her doctrine of the Church and the Priesthood, the 
Anglican Communion allies herself with Catholic Chris- 
tendom, and it is this fact which makes it impossible for 
the Episcopal Church, without surrender of fundamental 
principle, to identify herself with the present movement 
for Protestant Federation in America or to enter into 
United Protestant work in the mission fields or elsewhere. 
The Episcopal Church should feel, and does feel, warm 
sympathy with these movements. She should join in 
thanksgiving for them as a most hopeful expression of 
growing desire for reunion, and as important steps in this 
direction. She ought in every right way to manifest her 
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sympathy with these efforts, and to show that she wishes 
them Godspeed, but she cannot officially participate in, 
and commit herself to, them without being untrue to the 
opportunity which God seems to have given her in rela- 
tion to the Christian Church as a whole, and denial of her 
own essential faith.” 


The London Quarterly Review (Oct. 1915) has a 
spirited article on “Prayer” by Principal Forsyth, from 
which we quote the following: 

“A prayer is also a promise. Every true prayer car- 
ries with it a vow. If it do not, it is not in earnest. It 
is not of a piece with life. Can we pray in earnest if we 
do not in the act commit ourselves to do our best to bring 
about the answer? Can we escape some kind of hypoc- 
risy? This is especially so with intercession. What is 
the value of praying for the poor if all the rest of our 
time and interest is given only to becoming rich? Where 
is the honesty of praying for our country if in our most 
active hours we are chiefly occupied in making something 
out of it, if we are strange to all sacrifice for it? Prayer 
is one form of sacrifice, but if it is the only form it is vain 
oblation. If we pray for our child that he may have 
God’s blessing we are really promising that nothing shall 
be lacking on our part to be a divine blessing to him. And 
if we have no kind of religious relation to him (as plenty 
of Christian parents have none), our prayer is quite un- 
real, and its failure should not be a surprise. To pray 
for God’s kingdom is also to engage ourselves to service 
and sacrifice for it. To begin our prayer with a petition 
for the hallowing of God’s name and to have no real and 
prime place for holiness in our life or faith is not sincere. 
The prayer of the vindictive for forgiveness is mockery, 
like the prayer for daily bread from a wheat cornerer. 
No such man could say the Lord’s Prayer but to his 
judgment. What would happen to the Church if the 
Lord’s Prayer became a test for membership as thor- 
oughly as the creeds have been? The Lord’s Prayer is 
also a vow to the Lord. None but a Christian can pray 
it or should. Great worship of God is also a great en- 
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gagement of ourselves, a great committal of our action. 
To begin the day with prayer is but a formality unless it 
go on in prayer, unless for the rest of it we pray in deed 
what we began in word. One has said that while prayer 
is the day’s best beginning it must not be like the hand- 
some title page of a worthless book.” 


The International Review of Missions (Oct.) in an 
article by A. K. Reischauer on “Japanese Buddhism and 
Christianity” shows the utter inadequacy of the former 
as contrasted with the latter. 

“Buddhist history is the strongest proof of its inade- 
quacy. Over and over again Buddhists have sought to 
bring God back into their religion, but somehow or other 
the old agnostic spirit of the founder of Buddhism has 
always risen up and darkened the Buddhist heart so that 
it has worshipped the creatures of its own imagination 
rather than the Creator. Buddhist history is eloquent 
with attempts to meet the deepest needs of the human 
heart, and the Christian should treat all these attempts 
with the profoundest sympathy, but he should also see 
clearly that this need cannot be fully met except as it met 
with the positive faith in the Heavenly Father which 
comes through contact with Jesus Church.” 

“This positive faith, I believe, cannot be grafted on the 
old Buddhist stock, for there it would be in danger of be- 
ing choked by the many wild branches of superstition or 
a barren speculative philosophy which usually ends in the 
‘unknowable Absolute’ of agnosticism. The new wine 
cannot be put into the old Buddhist wineskins. Nor 
would it be wise, in the second place, to try to bring 
Buddhism en masse into the Christian fold by pointing 
out the similarities between the two religions. That 
would only swamp the Christian life. The only safe and 
effective way is to win individual Buddhists to a real 
faith in the living God by presenting the faith with such a 
sense of reality that men may know that at the back of 
the theological idea of God is God, at the back of the 
idea of a Saviour is the historic and ever-living Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, that greater than the ethical ideals is 
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the truly sanctified Christian life, and that beyond the 
idea of a future life is an eternal life which he who pos- 


sesses may know by its very quality tc be a life which 
must abide the wreck of time.” 


The Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, well known as the au- 
thor of “American Democracy,” in discussing “Facts and 
Questions Before Us,” before the British Academy, as 
printed in The Hibbert Journal (Oct.) has the following 
to say on the effect of the great war on the future popu- 
lation: 

“This suggests the gravest of all the questions that 
confront us. How will population be affected in quality 
and quantity? The birthrate had before 1914 been fall- 
ing in Germany and Britain: it had already fallen so low 
in France as only to equal the deathrate. Will the with- 
drawl of those slain or disabled in war quicken it? and 
how long will it take to restore the productive industrial 
capacity of each country? More than half the students 
and younger teachers in some of our universities have 
gone to fight abroad: and many of these will never re- 
turn. Who can estimate what is being lost to literature 
and learning and science, from the deaths of those whose 
strong and cultivated intellignce might have made great 
discoveries or added to the store of the world’s thought? 
Those who are now perishing belong to the most healthy 
and vigorous part of the population, from whom the 
strongest progeny might have been expected. Will the 
physical and mental energy of the generation that will 
come to manhood thirty or forty years hence show a de- 
cline? The data for a forecast are scanty, for in no pre- 
vious war has the loss of life been so great over Europe 
as a whole, even in proportion to a population very much 
larger than it was a century ago. It is said, I know not 
with how much truth, that the stature and physical 
strength of the population of France took long to recover 
from the losses of the wars that lasted from 1793 till 
1814. Niebuhr thought that the population of the Ro- 
man Empire never recovered from the great plague of 
the second century A. D.; but where it is disease that re- 
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duces a people it is the weaker who die, while in war it is 
the stronger. Our friends of the Eugenics Society are 
uneasy at the prospect for the belligerent nations. Some 
of them are trying to console themselves by dwelling on 
the excellent moral effects that may spring out of the 
stimulation which war gives to the human spirit. What 
the race loses in body it may—so they hope—regain in 
soul. This is a highly speculative anticipation, on which 
history casts no certain light. As to the exaltation of 
character which war service produces in those who fight 
from noble motives, inspired by faith in the justice of 
their cause, there can be no doubt. We see it to-day as it 
has often been seen before. But how far does this effect 
the non-combatant part of each people? and how long 
does the exaltation last? The instance nearest to our 
own time, and an instance which is in so far typical that 
the bulk of the combatants on both sides were animated 
by a true patriotic spirit, is the instance of the American 
War of Secession. It was felt at the time to be almost a 
moral rebirth of the nation.” 


We quote with pleasure the following words from 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Oct.) written by Dr. Edwin S. Carr 
in a review of Bacon’s “Christianity Old and New.” 

“As an orthodox Congregational clergyman, I desire to 
state that neither Professor Bacon, nor Doctor George A. 
Gordon, nor any other of our theological reformers whose 
names now come to mind, is authorized to speak for me, 
as a defender of our ancient and orthodox faith. If 
forced to a choice, rather than accept the fake Christ of 
Bacon’s new Christianity or the phantom Christ of the 
Mystical Idealists, I would at once choose the compara- 
tively reasonable and historically comprehensible Jesus 
of President Eliot. As I am confident that the rank and 
file of our orthodox Congregational membership will 
agree with me, when they understand the absurdly illu- 
sory nature of the ‘reconstructions’ of our New The- 
ology. I believe that our Congregational Churches are 
of too high a level of intelligence to be permanently de- 
ceived by those combinations of fallacy and fake.” 
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The Reformed Church Review (Oct.), in a discussion 
on “Moral and Physical Evil,” by Paul J. Dundore, offers 
the following extenuation of the permission of Moral Evil 
in the world: 

“In the life and teachings of Christ we find the oni'y so- 
lution whereby we may overcome evil. Evil can only be 
overcome by the incorporation of the divine life into the 
human life. The divine life must become a supplement 
to the human. It is when we draw on the divine springs 
of power that we are able to triumph over moral evil.” 

“God, who finds His fullest expression in His creatures, 
has not only given us a conception of Himself but has re- 
vealed Himself in concrete form in the person of Christ. 
Here we have the perfect embodiment of His love and 
righteousness. To realize that ideal brought us in the 
person of Christ is to transcend the evil present in hu- 
man life. The good is attained by bringing the self in 
harmony with the ideal Man and by willing what is in 
consonance with the divine will. God has not only com- 
municated Himself to man by bringing Christ to earth in 
the flesh, but by His Spirit He continues to communicate 
Himself to us. It is His nature to communicate Himself 
to His creatures, whom He loves with an eternal love. In 
the measure man responds to His love and realizes in his 
life the self-communicating Spirit of God he is able to re- 
sist the evil and receive forgiveness of sin wherein he has 
done amiss. There is not yet a perfect reconciliation, for 
man is developing; but the indwelling Spirit helps us to 
attain the end ‘to which the whole creation moves.’ ” 

In the same number of the Reformed Church Review, 
Dr. Herman of the Reformed Seminary at Lancaster, 
makes the following frank avowal: 

“And those of you who are familiar with the Mercers- 
burg theology, or who have sat at the feet of Doctor Ger- 
hart and remember his Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion, will recognize the influence of Dorner upon the 
Christian doctrine that was taught in this Seminary in 
former days. It was Dorner’s conception of the incarna- 
tion which was made the reproach of the Mercersburg 
theologians by those who were not in touch or in harmony 
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with the advancing Protestantism of Europe, and which, 
in our judgment, constitutes their glory. Our fathers 
and teachers were fellow-pilgrims with us on the path 
that leads from Schleiermacher through Dorner to 
Ritschl. We should have stood where they stood a gene- 
ration ago, had we been their contemporaries. Perhaps, 
we may affirm also, they would to-day stand shoulder to 
shoulder with us in loyal adherence to the principles and 
methods of modern dogmatics which are but the continua- 
tion and completion of their own. Like them we are 
Christological in principle and Christocentric in method. 
It is the method which arrives at God through Jesus and 
which uses the knowledge so gained as the final principle 
for the interpretation of life, for the understanding of the 
meaning of the world in which we live, and the end to 
which we are calied. And if we differ from them, it is 
not in the substance of our Christian faith but in its form. 
If we no longer call Jesus ‘the logos’ we still call Him 
‘Saviour and Lord.’ If we no longer regard him as the 
incarnation of a transcendant metaphysical deity, we still 
see in him the incarnation of the Father, whose im- 
measureable love he revealed and whose eternal purpose 
he manifested. And if we have advanced beyond the po- 
sitions and conclusions held by them, we have not been 
led away, either by higher criticism, by evolutionary sci- 
ence, or by immanental philosophy, from the one great 
Christian fact that, in and through Jesus Christ, the ab- 
solute God is redeeming the world from sin.” 

If Dr. Herman can “no longer call Jesus the Logos,’’ 
then he has ceased to be Johannine in his faith. And if he 
sees in Jesus simply “the incarnation of the Father,” 
then Dr. Herman has become a Monarchian of the Pa- 
tripassian type, and can not claim to be a Trinitarian 
teacher. He gives up not simply “a transcendant meta- 
physical deity,” but also the Son and the Spirit, who can 
have no meaning and no existence as God. 

We hope we have misunderstood Dr. Herman. 


In an article in the Methodist Review (Nov.) on “The 
Opportunity of the Church,” Professor Oscar Kuhns of 
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Wesleyan University, laments the pleasure-seeking spirit 
of the age. He says: 

“The world to-day seems to be interested in nothing so 
much as pleasure and amusement, made possible by the 
marvellous inventions of the age. It thus comes to pass 
that foreign travel, automobiles, commercialized athletic 
sports, theatres, moving picture shows, to say nothing of 
the hours devoted to business, leave little or no time for 
what the saints of all the ages have declared to be the 
very heart of religion—the communion of the soul with 
its God. The motto of the world to-day seems to be, ‘Let 
us eat, drink and be merry and forget that to-morrow we 
die,’ and as Shakespeare makes Autolycus say, in conclud- 
ing his philosophy of life, ‘And as for the other world, I 
sleep out the thought of it’; so the mass of mankind to- 
day seems to be saying, ‘As for the other world, I amuse 
myself out of the thought of it.’ 

“Yet, underneath all this, the soul of man hungers and 
thirsts after the divine. Even the most successful are 
discontented and unsatisfied. They feel the never-ending 
truth that not in the material things of life can peace and 
comfort be found, that in the words of Emerson, ‘In the 
weary kingdom of time is the canker of care and sorrow; 
only in the kingdom of thought is immortal hilarity, the 
Rose of Joy.’ 

“This heart-hunger, this yearning after the divine, 
‘which so many try to drown in the empty pleasure of life, 
is sought by still others in the contemplation of nature, 
and in Christian Science and the others of the new cults 
which are so characteristic of our time. 

“Here, then, is the great opportunity of the Church to- 
day, not to lessen its activity in social reform, philan- 
thropy and a higher civic ideal, but at the same time to 
make new efforts to satisfy the yearning after God which 
lies deep down in the heart of multitudes of men and 
women all about us; to reveal and interpret in new terms 
that God who is all about is, to show that even to-day He 
is nigh unto each one of us: 

“Closer to us than breathing, 
And nearer than hands or feet.” 
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CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
Il. IN GERMAN. BY PROFESSOR ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, PH.D. 


The great war now waging has cleft many a bond. 
Practically all international ties between the two sides of 
the giant conflict have been completely severed. When 
the political relations among the belligerent nations were 
broken off, all kinds of religious and social relations went 
the same way. 

The very intimacy of their international contact in 
times of peace seems to have made their hatred the more 
bitter now that they are at war. No pains are spared to 
show the fierce animosity of the nations at war. No mat- 
ter how great the sacrifice in terms of religion and intel- 
ligence and humanity, no matter how despicable the 
means employed, their neighborly hatred is studiously 
fostered and aggravated to the highest pitch. Torn are 
the threads of brotherhood and co-operation that had be- 
gun to weave hither and thither among the nations of 
Christendom like hopeful harbingers of the dawn of per- 
manent and universal peace. Ruthlessly shattered are 
the international social and religious bonds that were 
constantly increasing in number and in strength and un- 
til 1914 were considered almost inviolable. And the 
awful gulf that yawns between the two sides of the mon- 
ster struggle permits of no bridging. 

Various kinds of organizations that were international 
in their scope have felt the dissevering edge of the war. 
The socialistic propaganda, which prided itself upon the 
fact that it ignored all bounds of nation and of language 
and united the masses of all lands against the classes of 
all stands, has found itself powerless to stem the swelling 
tide of hate among the nations. International socialism 
has gone down before the bayonet. 

Nor has the secret lodge system been able to endure the 
strain. Free Masonry is known to have a multitude of 
devotees in each cf the nations at war. But thousands 
of the brothers are fighting with zeal and avidity on both 
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sides of “no man’s land.” Masons point their guns 
against Masons. Last July a German investigator, for- 
merly resident in Rome, published detailed and specific 
evidence against the Free Masons of Italy implicating 
them in the outbreak of the war. This evidence seems 
to have proved, at least to the satisfaction of the religi- 
ous press in Germany, that it was the long arm of the 
Free Masons in England and France that reached over 
into Italy and forced the Italian government to declare 
war. The Free Masons of Germany have been not a lit- 
tle embarrassed by this activity of their brothers in Italy 
and have made only feeble efforts to explain it. But the 
incident shows that even this strong net-work of secret 
societies has been cut sharply in two by the present war. 
The incident has also given occasion to a part of the Ger- 
man press to voice its bitter regards for the Free Masons 
in America and their influence in bringing about the pres- 
ent American alliance with England. 

It is a notorious fact that the myriad forces of war 
have tramped rough-shod over all distinctions of religion. 
Religious considerations seem to be completely ignored 
by both sides. Heathen and Christian fight side by side 
against heathen and Christian. The embattled nations 
present a beautiful picture of the brotherhood of man, 
where all distinctions are forgotten and there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, Roman nor Pro- 
testant, but only “with us” and “against us’! But this 
separation into “pro” and “anti” is so sharp and deep 
that it too ignores all demands of religion, and the lines 
of Christian influence that had been stretching across the 
boundaries of States and weaving to and fro among the 
enlightened Christian nations have been completely 
severed by the sharp division. The international or- 
ganizations of Christian students have been unable to 
maintain any kind of relations among the warring na- 
tions. The Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
World’s Missionary Conference has been broken. 

The ecclesiastical organizations like the political, the 
socialistic, the fraternal, the missionary, and the student 
organizations, have failed to maintain their international 
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character so far as the two sides of the great war are 
concerned. The Evangelical Alliance is divided into 
parts and so has lost its essential character. The strong 
international organization of Methodists has gone to 
pieces on the rocks of hate, just as in our own country at 
the time of the Civil War religious bodies with one ac- 
cord separated into North and South. 

Thus it would seem that no influence has been strong 
enough to withstand the separating influence that war 
has let loose among the nations. 

And yet, there is one factor, one international bond, 
that is claimed to have remained intact. This is the Gen- 
eral Lutheran Conference. Its international character 
is not very strongly expressed, it is true, nevertheless it 
does have such a character. Hence the Lutheran papers 
of Germany are fond of pointing out the continued in- 
tegrity of the General Conference, and they are asking 
the representatives of other denominations to explain the 
splendid attitude of the Lutherans all over the world in 
view of the fact that all other evangelical bonds have been 
broken and all other denominations have failed so com- 
pletely in their international organizations. 

There is the strong Swedish branch of the General Con- 
ference, embracing some six millions of Swedish Luth- 
erans. They are steadfastly loyal to their German 
brethren in this war. When the venerable Leipsic Mis- 
sionary Society held its annual meetings during the last 
week in May, Provost Gudmar Hogner was sent as the 
official representative of the Swedish Lutheran Church. 
The Provost remarked on that occasion that the Swedes 
considered it particularly important in these serious 
times to have an official representative at the German 
conference, and he continued: “We Swedes can never 
forget our German origin and our common heritage. We 
may have given the Germans something, but we have re- 
ceived far more from them. Olaus Petri, the Reformer 
of Sweden, was a true disciple of Luther, even if he was 
an independent disciple. That will never be forgotten in 
Sweden. If, therefore, you are to be called ‘barbarians,’ 
then we should like to be such ‘barbarians.’” There can 
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be no doubt about the continued loyalty to the General 
Conference of the Lutherans of neutral Sweden. 

Then there are the Lutheran brethren of Russia, al- 
most equal in number to those in Sweden. Russia is an 
enemy country and of course there can be no manifesta- 
tions of sympathy with Germany or the Germans. Never- 
theless, the Lutherans in Russia have been able in a silent 
but real way to show their regard for the Lutherans in 
Germany. Among the Germans who are prisoners of 
war in Russia the Lutherans in that country have been 
unusually active in their ministrations. The brethren 
in the faith have cared for one another. So great has 
been the special kindness of Russian Lutherans towards 
the Germans that in some cases their leaders have been 
brought to trial and banished to Siberia as criminals. All 
of which is simply an indication that the pervasive influ- 
ence of the Lutheran faith stretches across the trenches 
and battle-lines and makes itself felt with international 
force even in the Russia of today. 

Moreover, the Lutherans in France have given unmis- 
takable evidence that even there the bonds of a common 
faith with the General Lutheran Conference have not 
been forgotten. What that evidence is, the German pa- 
pers are not free to say. But it is characterized as 
“touching” and “genuine” and it is regarded as real and 
unmistakable. 

Even the Lutherans in America, with their meager two 
and a half millions, are said to have maintained intact 
the bonds of brotherly love with their brethren in the 
faith in the Fatherland. And the Germans as a nation 
no longer regard America as a neutral country. They 
regard her as virtually an ally of England and France, 
morally, financially, and actually, a companion of the 
enemies of Germany in everything but arms. Yet the 
Lutherans of Germany are glad to see many indications 
that the Lutherans of America as a class are kindly dis- 
posed towards the cause of the Fatherland in this terrible 
struggle. 

It is claimed in the German papers that the Lutherans 
in America are the ablest and most zealous opponents of 
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Engiand’s campaign of deception and prevarication as 
conducted in America. One editor sets forth that the 
Lutherans are first and foremost in the futile efforts to 
prevent the export of munitions of war to England and 
France. It is said that the prayers for the success of the 
German cause are heard in scarcely any other than Lu- 
theran Churches, and that the great gatherings on behalf 
of the Teutonic allies are instituted by Lutherans and at- 
tended most largely by them. It is a matter of gratifica- 
tion to the Lutherans of the Fatherland that the religious 
press of the Lutheran Church in America is either pru- 
dently silent on the whole matter or else outspoken in its 
friendliness for the German cause. Everywhere among 
American Lutherans there are evidences of sympathy and 
support for the Lutherans in Germany and their missions 
among the heathen. The Methodist press of America, 
for example, has been so outspoken in its antagonism to 
the cause of the Germans that the Methodist pastors of 
Germany have found themselves greatly embarrassed in 
the eyes of their fellow-Germans, and they have sent a 
very emphatic protest tc the Methodists of America, 
pointing out that the cause of German Methodism is suf- 
fering serious compromise because of the violent attacks 
of the American Methodists upon Germany and the Ger- 
mans. Among Lutherans, on the other hand, there has 
been not the least interruption of friendly relations, even 
though individual Lutherans in all lands have failed to 
recognize the righteousness of Germany’s cause in the 
war. Nowhere has the international character of the 
General Lutheran Conference been lost or even 
threatened. 

Why, it is asked, should this international Lutheran 
organization stand out so uniquely in this baleful imbrog- 
lio? Why should the Conference of Lutherans be practi- 
cally the sole survivor of the terrific tempest among the 
nations? And the answer is thought to be found in the 
strong constitution of the Lutheran faith and the robust 
character of her doctrines. The stout vitality of her con- 
fession, the constancy of her teaching and practice, that 
very tenacity of her evangelical faith which has enabled 
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her in times past to resist the shifting winds of doctrine 
and the cunning sleight of men whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive, has once again shown its silent but powerful 
potency by ignoring the bounds of warring nations and 
rising upon the arms of a common brotherhood to breast 
the waves of international passion and hate. 

Until the outbreak of this present war some of the 
more zealous among Protestants were accustomed to say 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the strongest interna- 
tional organization in the world. And because of the 
strong representation of that Church in nearly all the 
cultured nations on earth the advocates of universal peace 
were inclined to regard her as one of the factors that 
could be counted on to prevent any such general war as 
the world is now witnessing. It was hoped that the tem- 
poral influence of the Roman pontiff would be strong 
enough to throw the balances against such a conflagration 
involving so many millions of his spiritual subjects. But 
in the fateful summer of 1914 the Pope’s voice was soon 
drowned in the martial din and never since then has it 
made itself heard with any effect. Millions of Catholics 
are aligned on each side of the contest. And it is not pos- 
sible by any distortion of facts or false construction of 
history to give plausibility to the theory that this war is 
a war of religion like the Thirty Years’ War of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Efforts have been made so to represent the matter. But 
they have failed. Certain clerical sheets of Belgium, of 
France, and of French Switzerland, have sought to paint 
the present European war as a war among the religious 
confessions. They say this war was conceived by the 
Lutherans and is designed to annihilate the Catholics. 
Several Protestant papers have therefore gathered and 
published precise statistics concerning the confessional 
affiliations of the countries now at war. The totals are 
interesting. 

First, with reference to the Teutonic Allies. Accord- 
ing to the official census of 1910 Germany had at that 
time a population of 64,925,993. Of these the Protes- 
tants numbered 39,991,421 ; and the Catholics, 23,821,453. 
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That is to say, the Catholics constitute more than one- 
third of the total population of Germany. Austria-Hun- 
gary in that same year had a population of 51,390,223. 
Of these the Protestants numbered 4,556,500; and the 
Catholics, 39,305,470. Austria also contained 4,479,646 
Greek Orthodox and 2,258,013 Jews. So we see that 
Germany and Austria together have 44,547,921 Protes- 
tants as against 63,126,923 Catholics. Among the Teu- 
tonic Allies therefore the Catholics are in a large ma- 
jority. 

On the side of their enemies the figures are approxi- 
mately the same. In France there are 650,000 Protes- 
tants as against 38,000,000 Catholics. In England, not 
counting the small contingents from Canada, Asia, and 
Australia, there are 38,000,000 Protestants and 5,500,000 
Catholics. In Belgium we have 100,000 Protestants to 
7,500,000 Catholics. In Russia there are 7,000,000 Pro- 
testants, 11,000,000 Catholics, and 110,000,000 Greek Or- 
thodox. So we see that the enemies of the Central Pow- 
ers count about 45,000,000 Protestants as against 62,000,- 
000 Catholics. Again the Catholics predominate, and in 
almost the same proportion as among the Teutonic na- 
tions. 

There are just about the same number of Catholics on 
the side of the Germanic Empires (63 millions) as on the 
side of the Allies (62 millions) and just about the same 
number of Protestants on the side of the Germans (44 
millions) as on the side of their enemies (45 millions). 
So far as the figures go, therefore, there certainly is no 
justification for the claim that this is a war of annihila- 
tion between Protestants and Catholics. 

Two other factors might be considered in making up 
these statistics, namely, the 35,000,000 Catholics of Italy 
and the 110,000,000 Greek Orthodox in Russia. But 
Italy entered the war so long after it began, and her atti- 
tude at the beginning was so uncertain, that she could 
hardly in any case be considered a factor in the religious 
motives that led to the war, if such motives there had 
been. The Greek Orthodox, on the other hand, in any 
measure of religious motives would have to be counted 
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on the side of the Protestants, because they are non- 
Catholics and are therefore held to be “heretics” just as 
truly as the “sectarians.” But the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these Greek Orthodox are on the side of the 
Entente Allies. If, therefore, this war is to be regarded 
as a religious war upon Catholics by their religious ene- 
mies, the “heretics,” the Central Powers would represent 
the Catholic party defending the Papacy and the Quadru- 
ple Entente would represent the anti-Catholic party! And 
Germany would be branded the leader of the Catholic 
forces, while France and Italy would be found in the fore- 
front of the enemies of Catholicism! This is simply ab- 
surd. 

No, there is but one conclusion in the whole matter, 
namely, that the issues in this war are far removed from 
the religious sphere. There is neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, Greek nor barbarian, Jew nor Gentile, black 
nor white, nor even Christian or heathen, in the war that 
now convulses the world. The issues that have caused 
this war are as characteristic of our day as religious 
issues were characteristic of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century. We stand to-day in the midst of the 
economic and industrial era of the modern age. And the 
issues to be determined in the present war are economic 
issues. After they have been fought out the economic 
wold will begin a new ' fe through this baptism of blood 
and she will then turn her attention to the industrial war. 

Geitysburg, Pa. 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS, NEW YORK. 


John Wesley’s Place in History. An address delivered 
at Wesleyan University on the occasion of the Wesley 
Bicentennial, by Woodrow Wilson. Cloth. Pp. 48. 
Price 50 cents net. 


This address of President Wilson is a literary gem. 
The beauty and the aptness of the language are the fit 
setting of a fine delineation of one of the great men of 
history. In the brief compass of this essay there is a 
clear and comprehensive description of the conditions, 
political, economic, social and religious, which character- 
ized the 18th century. Against this background stands 
Wesley with the message of God in a most critical period 
of England’s history—a message full of power, because 
full of conviction. He was a man gifted with rare com- 
mon sense, good practical judgment and fine executive 
ability. This was the true type of the evangelist, “poise 
in spirit, deeply conversant with the natures of his fel- 
low-men, studious of the truth, sober to think, prompt 
and yet not rash to act, apt to speak without excitement 
and yet with a keen power of conviction.” 

This address is a noble tribute from a son of an 
American manse to one of an English vicarage. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Universe as Pictured in Milton’s Paradise Lost. By 
William Fairfield Warren, Professor in Boston Uni- 


versity. Cloth. Pp. 80. Size 6x9. Price 75 cents 
net. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost is a monument to human genius. 
While its depth and majesty are a bar to popularity, it 
will always appeal to the thoughtful, and will remain, as 
it has been for two-and-a-half centuries, the greatest 
epic in English literature. From the nature of the sub- 
ject one may expect some obscurity, for it is difficult to 
catch the exact point of view of the great poet. In order 
to do this his interpreters have endeavored to discover 
his idea of the universe, which as a matter of fact was 
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not that of modern science, and which was no doubt in 
part the product of his imagination. These interpreters, 
in their effort to trace the fall of Satan “down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine and penal fire,” 
have projected various diagrams by which to support 
their theories. 

The present volume, by an author favorably known for 
his work on “The Earliest Cosmologies,” is an attempt to 
set forth “the essential features of the universe as pic- 
tured in Paradise Lost.” Miltonian scholars will no 
doubt welcome this new study of the immortal epic. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Studies in Recent Adventism. By Henry C. Sheldon, 
Professor in Boston University. Cloth, 16 mo. Pp. 
160. Price 50 cents net. 


We welcome another of Dr. Sheldon’s little treatises on 
current doctrinal aberrations. The present volume is 
timely in view of the aggressiveness of certain sects of 
Adventists, of which perhaps Russelism is the most fa- 
natical and obnoxious. The period covered in the survey 
extends from the rise of the Millerites in 1831 to the pres- 
ent. Dr. Sheldon brings to his task a calm judicial tem- 
per, a thorough knowledge of Church history, the gift of 
keen analysis, and an evangelical spirit. He states first 
in an impartial manner the various assumptions and 
some special teachings of the Adventists, and then shows 
the utter untenableness of these theories from history, 
from Scripture and from logic. The pastor will do well 
to secure this volume with similar ones by Dr. Sheldon 
on Mormonism and Christian Science. They will fur- 
nish him with excellent ammunition with which to resist 
the insidious invasions of these several! perversions of 
Christian doctrine. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Redemption of the South End. By E. C. E. Dorion. 
8 vo. Pp. 124. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Price 
$1.00 net. 


This is a fascinating book. It is not only fascinating, 
but also inspiring. If any one is beset by doubts as to 
the divine origin of Christianity, or the power of the Gos- 
pel to save, or if he is depressed by the apparent failure 
of the Church in reaching and saving the lost, let him 
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read this book. It ought to be a sure cure for any such 
pessimistic conditions of either mind or heart. 

It is not a book of fiction, though the title might sug- 
gest that. It is a true and sober story of a great work 
in city missions that has been carried on in the South End 
of Boston for the past fifty years and more. The sub- 
title of the volume is “A Study in City Evangelization.” 
The work is conducted under the name of “The Morgan 
Memorial.” Locally it is familiarly known as “The Mor- 
gan.” This name comes from the man who inaugurated 
the work before the Civil War. Rev. Henry Morgan was 
a rather eccentric Methodist minister, evangelist and 
temperance reformer. He worked largely along inde- 
pendent lines, but he worked well and successfully. He 
died in 1884, but he had laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions for the great work which has been developed since. 

“The Morgan Memorial” is now really an institutional 
church, but of a rather unique character and conducted 
on a very large scale. Much of the work is done among 
and for children. This includes a day nursery, kinder- 
gartens, play rooms, manual labor, and domestic science 
schools, instruction in music and art, a regular children’s 
church, &c., &c. But there are also many departments 
for the rescue and assistance of adults, including a tem- 
perance saloon, repair shops, industrial plants of various 
kinds, and a large department store where the finished 
products from the various shops are sold at moderate 
prices, and often at greatly reduced rates, that put them 
within the reach of even the very poor. 

There are also farms, and shops, and summer camps 
and schools both for children and for adults, conducted 
in the country. The two dominant notes in all this work 
are religion and self-support. In every department and 
at all times religion is given a prominent place. Every 
effort is made to have all who come in contact with the 
institution realize that the love of Jesus Christ is the in- 
spiring motive behind everything that is done for them, 
and that the saving power of Jesus Christ is the only 
thing that can rescue men from the slavery of sin and 
vice and restore them to true manhood. At the same 
time they are required to pay at least something, if they 
are at all able, for every service rendered. If they have 
no money they are given work and thus enabled to pay. 
In this way they are kept from being demoralized and 
from becoming mere dependents. 

The history of this work has its lessons for all Chris- 
tian workers including pastors in charge of regular con- 
gregations. We quote just one paragraph which comes 
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like a trumpet call to all who are interested in the salva- 
tion of souls. “A stranger visiting the religious services 
of the institution will be impressed with the tremendous 
earnestness of the workers from a spiritual standpoint. 
Preacher, singers, helpers, all are bending every effort to 
one end, and that is, to secure definite results. It is a 
well-nigh worn-out criticism, yet applicable all too often, 
that altogether too many religious workers fail at this 
very point. Preachers have no conversions; but for that 
matter, they expect none. Morgan Memorial expects, 
and it receives. It goes out for the unconverted, and it 
reaches them.” Page 32. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Sermons on the Hisenach Gospels. By Rev. J. Sheatsley, 
pastor of Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 8vo. Bound in half leather. Pp. vii + 
579. Price $2.50. 


The Eisenach Gospel and Epistle Selections are evi- 
dently growing in favor in this country as well as in Ger- 
many. This is not without reason. In many respects 
they are a decided improvement on the old established 
Perikopes. The selections seem to be made more natur- 
ally and more logically, and they cover a wider range. 

For example, take the lessons for the Advent season 
through which we have just passed. In the old Peri- 
kopes the Gospel for the first Sunday in Advent is Matt. 
21:1-9. This is the account of our Lord’s triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem at the beginning of Holy Week. It 
is really a Palm Sunday lesson, and as a matter of fact 
the same Gospe! lesson is used again for Palm Sunday. 
For the second Sunday in Advent the lesson is Luke 
21:25-36 which deals with the second coming of Christ 
for judgment. The lesson for the third Sunday of Ad- 
vent is Matt. 11:2-10. This is the story of the inquiry 
sent to Jesus from prison by John at the hand of two of 
his disciples, and the answer returned by Jesus to His 
perplexed forerunner. For the fourth Sunday the les- 
son is John 1:19-28, which gives us the reply made by 
John to the deputation sent from Jerusalem to ask him 
whether or not he claimed to be the Messiah. 

Now compare with these the lessons for these same 
Sundays from the Eisenach Selections. For the first 
Sunday in Advent we have Luke 1:68-79 which is the 
Song of Zacharia at the time of the circumcision of 
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John. For the second Sunday the Gospel is Luke 17 :20- 
30 which treats of the coming of the kingdom of God. 
For the third Sunday we now have Matt. 3:1-11, which 
gives us an account of John’s ministry and call to repent- 
ance. For the fourth Sunday in Advent the lesson is 
John 1:15-18. This is John’s witness to the superior 
greatness and fulness of Him who was to come after him. 
This certainly presents a much more fitting approach to 
and preparation for the glad Christmas season which 
commemorates the birth of Jesus, the promised Messiah 
and Savior of the world. It would be easy to point out 
other similar advantages in favor of these Eisenach Se- 
lections. 

Then, another thing in favor of the Eisenach series is 
the larger use which is made of the Gospel of St. John. 
Some one has said lately that the Gospel of John is the 
Gospel of the future. Of all the evangelists John cer- 
tainly gives evidence of the clearest and the deepest in- 
sight into the real character and meaning for the Church 
and the world of the person and the message and the 
work of Christ. Hence, as the Church develops in Chris- 
tian experience and in Christian life and insight it will 
naturally turn more and more to this latest and chiefest 
of the four biographies of Jesus. The Eisenach Selec- 
tions take twenty-four lessons from John’s Gospel, as 
against only sixteen in the old Perikopes. 

At any rate, even for those who may wish to continue 
the use of the old Perikopes, these Eisenach Selections 
will offer a desirable substitute to be used occasionally 
for the sake of variety and in order to cover in their 
preaching a wider range of the history and teaching of 
Jesus as given in the four Gospels. 

The growing interest in and increasing use of the Ei- 
senach series are naturally calling out also a growing 
literature in connection with them. Not to speak of 
German publications we have had within the last year or 
two two large volumes from Professor R. C. H. Lenski of 
Capital University, one on the Gospels and the other on 
the Epistles. Really there are four volumes bound as 
two. These are of an exegetical and homiletical char- 
acter, and offer a vast amount of material and many very 
valuable suggestions for the assistance of pastors in the 
use of the Eisenach Selections in their pulpit work. 

Now we have this fine volume from the pen of Rev. 
Sheatsley who is the pastor of one of the leading Joint 
Synod of Ohio Churches in Columbus. In the brief pre- 
face, or “Foreword,” he tells us that the sermons con- 
tained in it were prepared for publication in compliance 
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with a request from the Publication Board of his own 
synod. He also informs us that these sermons are “the 
fruit of three annual efforts of study and preaching 
through the entire series.” They give evidence all 
through of this careful preparation. 

The sermons are expository in form and are fine ex- 
amples of this most popular and useful style of preaching. 
From each lesson the preacher deduces a central theme 
which gives unity to the discourse as a whole. The di- 
visions and subdivisions are drawn directly from the 
text, thus giving the sermons somewhat of a textual 
character. Several examples of this method of treat- 
ment may be found interesting. Thus, for the first Sun- 
day in Advent the lesson, as already stated, is Luke 1:68- 
79. This is the Song of Zacharias, and after a brief in- 
troduction this is announced as the central theme of the 
sermon. In this Song the preacher, by analysis of it, 
finds, “first, lively expectation; secondly, heartfelt 
thanksgiving; thirdly, strong faith.” For Epiphany the 
lesson is Matt. 3:13-17. The central theme announced 
is “Jesus’ Manifestation as the Messiah.” The three 
main divisions suggested by the lesson are: 1. The Son’s 
Obedience; 2. The Spirit’s Descent; 3. The Testimony of 
the Father. So we might go on through the volume, but 
these two examples will give a fair idea of the general 
treatment homiletically. 

The style is throughout interesting, thoughtful and 
suggestive. Illustrations abound, and they are always 
well chosen and well applied. The sentences, as a rule, 
are short and crisp and fairly tingle with life and anima- 
tion. The practical applications of the truth to present- 
day life and experience are always kept in view. These 
sermons will make profitable reading for the members of 
our churches, and will offer many fruitful suggestions to 
preachers who may wish to use this Eisenach Series as 
the basis for a year’s sermons in their own pulpits. 

We cannot close this review without a word of praise 
for the publisher for the excellent work which they have 
put into this volume. The paper, the type and press 
work, and especially the binding are all that could be de- 
sired to make the book attractive to the eye, pleasant to 
handle, and durable. We have observed an occasional 
failure in the proof reader, but none that are serious or 
that would confuse the sense. We hope that Rev. Sheats- 
ley will follow this volume with a similar one on the Ei- 
senach Epistle Selections. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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Sermons on the Catechism. Vol. I, The Ten Command- 
ments. By Robert Emory Golladay, pastor Grace 
Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
xii + 426. Price $1.50. 


This volume is a valuable addition to the catechetical 
literature of our Church in the English language. Though 
complete in itself it is intended, we understand, to be the 
first of a series of four volumes on the Smaller Catechism 
of Luther. As the title indicates, this volume deals with 
the Ten Commandments. The other volumes, we pre- 
sume, will take up the succeeding chief parts in regular 
order, The Creed, The Lord’s Prayer, and The Sacra- 
ments. 

The author is a minister of the Joint Synod of Ohio, 
and is pastor of one of their most important churches. 
A fine portrait likeness faces the title page. In a brief 
Preface we are informed that these sermons were de- 
livered to the congregation of which the author is pastor 
in response to a request from a large adult Bible class 
connected with the Sunday School of the congregation 
that “the subjects treated in our Catechism be again ex- 
plained from the pulpit.” This request was submitted 
to and approved by the Church Council, or “Vestry,” as 
the author calls it, with the proviso that the sermons 
should be preached at the morning service. A subse- 
quent request from a number of those who heard them 
that the sermons might in some way be made available 
for reading led to their publication. 

It is gratifying to read the author’s statement that 
while the attendance at their morning service “is always 
good and the attention usually all that could be desired, 
never before did it attain quite the standard reached dur- 
ing the delivery of these sermons.” He adds that he 
finds in this fact “the confirmation of a conviction long 
entertained that the average congregation, at least the 
average Lutheran congregation, wants something sub- 
stantial in the sermons to which it listens; something 
which appeals to the mind and the heart and impels to 
action.” We believe that this is true, and we hope that 
it may always remain true. 

There is also a brief “Introduction” by Professor C. B. 
Gohdes of Capital University. In this we have a brief 
account of Rev. Golladay’s life and previous work, and 
also a general characterization of the sermons in this 
volume. We quote a paragraph from the latter: ‘Con- 
cerning the timeliness of this book little need be said. It 
is an exposition of the Law—God’s Law. The message 
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of the Law is needed in our congregations to-day as much 
as ever. Even where church attendance is gratifying, 
spiritual life is often on a rather low spiritual and moral 
plane. The preacher of these sermons strikes straight 
from the shoulder. Like Paul at Miletus, he can say: ‘I 
shrank not from declaring unto you the whole counsel of 
God.’ The range of topics treated in these sermons is 
virtually coextensive with the spiritual needs and duties 
of our people. Subjects, the vigorous handling of which 
from the pulpit is likely to result in resentment upon the 
part of some of the hearers, are boldly dealt with from 
the standpoint of one who is accustomed to declaring: 
‘Thus saith the Lord.’ ” 

From our own reading of these sermons we can en- 
dorse heartily this estimate of them. They are plain, © 
practical and pointed discussions of the various prob- 
lems suggested by a careful study of God’s Law as we 
find it summarized in the Ten Commandments. They 
deal directly and fearlessly with the present-day aspects 
of these problems. The preacher is not content with re- 
buking the sins of the ancient Hebrews to whom the Law 
was first given, or of the nations around them by whose 
example and influence they were so often led astray. He 
exposes and denounces the sins which are prevalent to- 
day right here in America, and he does it in no uncertain 
terms. 

Mr. Golladay’s style is simple but virile. There is very 
little of rhetorical ornamentation, and comparatively lit- 
tle of illustration. But the thought is always vigorous 
and clear, and its presentation impressive and convincing. 
Very frequently there is genuine eloquence, the eloquence 
of a soul on fire with the love of truth and righteousness 
and the hatred of all sin and vice. Not seldom he re- 
minds one of the old Hebrew prophets as he thunders 
against the idolatry, the profanity, and the Sabbath 
breaking of the present day, or against the lack of re- 
spect for parental authority on the part of the young and 
the failing sense of parental responsibility on the part of 
the parents themselves, or against the all too prevalent 
disregard of the sacredness of life and property, and the 
shameless violations of the law of chastity and moral 

urity. 
' wane sure that a wide reading of this volume by the 
members of our churches, and by all the people would do 
much good. It would quicken the thought and awaken 
the conscience and move the will of many who have been 
drifting along indifferently because they have not stop- 
ped to examine the real moral character of what they are 
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doing, or to ask whither they are tending. It would ex- 
pose the presence of sin where it has not been suspected. 
It would reveal the evil nature, and the base wickedness, 
and the demoralizing and soul-destroying effects of many 
things that are done daily in business and in social life 
without much thought just because their real character 
em their true effects are not understood or not appreci- 
ated. 

We would especially commend this volume to pastors as 
a valuable aid in their work of catechetical instruction. 
They will find it full of most helpful suggestions. 

The first two sermons are of a somewhat general char- 
acter. The one is on “Our Lutheran Catechism” and 
gives some account of “Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its 
Character.” It will increase our respect for this re- 
markable little book, and our gratitude for its possession 
by our Church. The second one is on “Our Christian 
Foundation.” It is an earnest plea that our Church may 
stand fast in its old faith in the integrity of the Holy 
Scriptures as the true Word of God and the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice as against all the modern at- 
tacks upon it which have undermined or shaken the faith 
of so many. Both of these sermons are timely and they 
add greatly to the value of the volume as a whole. 

We wish to call attention yet to the “Dedication” of 
this volume by the author. It is as follows: “To the 
United American Lutheran Church of the Future; one in 
its Faith, one in its Confession of its Faith, one in its 
Evangelical Polity, this volume is Dedicated in Hope.” 
If this hope could be realized what a wonderful thing it 
would be not only for our own beloved Church but for all 
the forces of truth and righteousness in this country and 
on this entire western continent. With the author we 
believe that it is coming. May God speed the day when 
hope shall be swallowed up in fruition and faith shall be- 
come sight. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Its Bibli- 
cal and Scientific Basis. By J. A. Hall, D.D. Paper. 
Pp. 53. 


As long as Dr. Hall confines his able discussion of the 
Lord’s Supper to the limits of the Scriptures and of the 
Lutheran Confessions he correctly and persuasively sets 
forth the Lutheran doctrine. He shows conclusively that 
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the undivided Christ, in His theanthropic Person, is pres- 
ent at His table. 

The several scientific statements in reference to the 
nature of matter in a refined form are interesting and 
permissible. Nevertheless, they are illustrative rather 
than demonstrative. 

It is when Dr. Hall indulges in speculation that we can 
not follow him with our endorsement. He teaches that 
Christ’s true body is the nourishment of the believer’s 
true body—‘“the body invisible and indestructible, which 
dwells already in the present outward body.” From this 
we inferthat our spiritual bodies are already present with 
us in our natural life on earth. To prove this our author 
quotes Paul’s assertion “There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body.” But Paul does not say that 
these bodies coexist. His whole discourse proves the op- 
posite. The natural is everywhere contrasted with the 
spiritual. “It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body.” In the resurrection the corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and the mortal immortality. 
There is nothing in Scripture to lead us to believe that 
the glorious spiritual body “dwells already in the present 
outward body.” The spiritual body is not a present but 
a future possession. The theory of the coexistence of 
the natural and the spiritual bodies is a speculation of 
Swedenborg, and finds no sanction in evangelical the- 
ology, as far as we know. 

This theory seems to us to be an intrusion into the Lu- 
theran view of the purpose and the effect of the Lord’s 
Supper, and it to some extent vitiates Dr. Hall’s other- 
wise excellent exposition. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Reformation and its Effects. For Busy People. By 
C. Hale Sipes, attorney-at-law, Pittsburgh, Pa. Paper. 
Pp. 35. Price 5 cents; 50 cents a dozen. 

This booklet should be circulated by the thousand. In 
seventy questions and answers expressed in good English 
the author gives us the gist of the Reformation. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Life and Works of Rev. Charles S. Albert, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk, D.D. 12mo. Pp. 
443. Price $1.00 net. 


The Publication Society has done well to publish this 
fine memorial volume. He whose name it bears was 
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worthy of such remembrance. Dr. Albert was an im- 
portant and leading figure in the counsels and work of the 
Church for more than a third of a century. He came to 
maturity early and his ability was quickly recognized. 

As President of the Board of Home Missions from 1883 
to 1899 he had a large share in determining and carrying 
out the aggressive policies and wise administration of 
that work which resulted in such a wide expansion of our 
Home Mission work and the building up of so many new 
and strong churches in the great cities, such as New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Chicago, &c. 

As a frequent delegate to the General Synod and its 
President from 1893 to 1895, and as a member of many 
important committees, especially the Committee on the 
Common Service, he had much to do in shaping the legis- 
lation of the General Synod during a very important part 
of its history, and in encouraging and fostering the re- 
turn of the body to a stronger Lutheran consciousness 
and a more general use of our historical forms of worship 
and methods of work. 

As the first literary editor of the Board of Publication, 
and serving in this capacity from 1893 to the time of his 
death, a period of nearly twenty years, he did much to- 
wards the development of a more adequate denomina- 
tional literature, especially for the use of our Sunday 
Schools and for our children and young people. 

In all these important positions, and in the many other 
offices of administration or service which he filled from 
time to time, he always showed those qualities of practi- 
cal wisdom, executive skill, business acumen, considera- 
tion for others and loyalty to the doctrines and cultus of 
the Lutheran Church that were such marked characteris- 
tics of the man, and that made him such a valuable mem- 
ber of any board or committee, or other deliberative or 
administrative body with which he might happen to be 
connected. In these, and in many other things, he had 
few peers, and we believe no superiors, in our Church 
during his time. 

It would have been a great misfortune, indeed, to have 
permitted such a life to go out like a snuffed candle leav- 
ing behind it nothing but a fading memory of the place 
it once filled and the light it once gave out so generously. 
It is true that most of the contents of this volume existed 
before in the shape of fugitive publications, editorials in 
the Augsburg Teacher, contributions to the Church pa- 
pers or to the various periodicals of which he was the 
general editor. But in that form they were not easy of 
access, and would soon have been lost sight of and forgot- 
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ten. In this fine volume we have them in a shape in 
which they can be turned to easily and often, as we are 
sure they will be not only by the many men and women 
in the Church who knew Dr. Albert personally as pastor 
and friend and co-worker, but also by that much wider 
and larger circle composed of those who knew him only 
as the editor of our Sunday School literature, and through 
his writings and his other work for the Church. 

The volume is divided into four general parts: I. The 
Life of Rev. Charles S. Albert, D.D. II. Sermons and 
Papers. III. Articles on the Work of the Sunday 
School. IV. Articles on General Religious Themes. 

The first of these, written by Rev. Edward Heyl] Delk, 
D.D., is much the shortest, covering only fifteen pages. 
We are not sure that this is not a mistake. We believe 
that a character and life such as those of Dr. Albert de- 
served and should have had more extensive treatment. 
We believe that the purchasers and readers of this vol- 
ume would have been glad to know more about him. We 
believe also that such a fuller account of his life and 
work would have been most instructive and inspiring. 
The biographies of good and useful men are one of the 
most precious possessions of the Church, and of society. 
They are among the most valuable books that can be put 
into the hands of the people, especially of the young. We 
need more of them and here was a fruitful and worthy 
subject. 

The work of the biographer is well done. as far as it 
goes. It is discriminating, sympathetic and interesting. 
Dr. Delk had exceptional facilities for knowing his sub- 
ject well and intimately, especially during the last twelve 
or fifteen years of his life. We do not see how he could 
have done the work better within the small compass al- 
lowed to him. 

To one sentence, however, we are disposed to file at 
least a mild caveat. On page twenty we read: “He still 
found time to do general reading and some technical 
study of the new, scholarly Biblical literature which had 
appeared since his seminary days. That an impression 
was made by the critical writers of the English and Ger- 
man schools was apparent in his conversation, but in his 
public utterances and written articles he was content to 
restate and illuminate with his catholic spirit the conclu- 
sions of the older school of writers in theology.” From 
a long and somewhat intimate acquaintance with Dr. Al- 
bert, and judging from the knowledge of his clearness of 
thought, his depth of conviction and his loyalty to the 
truth thus gained, we are inclined to believe that his con- 
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tinuance to speak publicly and to write in harmony with 
“the conclusions of the older school of writers in the- 
ology” was the result of his unshaken belief that the old 
was truer and better than the new. 

The title of the second part; “Sermons and Papers,” 
seems to us somewhat misleading, inasmuch as it does not 
contain a single sermon properly speaking. The only 
one making any just claim to such a title at all is the one 
delivered at the opening of the General Synod at Hagers- 
town in 1895. But this was more of an address than a 
sermon in the generally accepted meaning of that term. 
It is not even preceded by a text, though after the some- 
what extended historical introduction there is a reference 
to the words of our Lord, “Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law, or the prophets; I am not come to destroy 
but to fulfill,” as the basis of his further discourse. 

The address itself, or the sermon, if we are to call it 
such, is a strong one and a very suggestive one. It is a 
clear and convincing plea for the recognition in the de- 
velopment of the life and work of the Church of the two 
complementary principles of conversation and of prog- 
ress. Or, as Dr. Albert himself states them, following 
the suggestion of the text: “First, a profound study and 
reverence for the old which is drawn out of the word of 
—F and “second, fulfillment means the unfolding of the 
old.” 

It is well to have this sermon, or address, in this more 
permanent and accessible form. The two principles re- 
ferred to and so well stated and defended by Dr. Albert, 
are both necessary to the true healthy life and develop- 
ment of the Church. While they might seem at first to 
be antagonistic to each other, they are not necessarily so. 
They are truly complimentary. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the friends of either one of them are too often dis- 
posed to over-emphasize it to the neglect or the entire de- 
struction of the other one. Hence we have on the one 
hand a hard and mechanical orthodoxy which knows no 
progress and will brook no change or variation even in 
the statement of truth, and on the other hand a rampant 
and unregulated radicalism which is disposed to break 
away from all historical dependence on or connection 
with the past, and to run off into the wildest and most 
dangerous vagaries of belief and of practice. 

Dr. Albert’s address is not only a defense of both of 
these principles but an attempt to show that, to quote his 
own words, “The General Synod, rightly apprehended, 
stands for the truth which includes both. It does not de- 
stroy, but, in large development, it would fulfill. The 
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past is precious, but the past must be transmuted into 
the living present, in which every doctrine of our beloved 
Church is understood with reference to present life, and 
fulfilled by being used in the unfolding of Christ to the 
believer and sinner.” 

Much as we value this sermon, therefore, we still re- 
gret that this volume has no sermons such as Dr. Albert 
was accustomed to preach to his own people in his regular 
pulpit ministrations. We are sure that this regret will 
be shared by all those who sat under his preaching with 
so much pleasure and profit in his several pastorates in 
Lancaster, Carlisle and Baltimore. The reasons for this 
lack are no doubt to be found in what his biographer says 
of his methods of preparation for the pulpit. In his later 
life he seldom if ever wrote his sermons in full, either be- 
fore or after preaching, and we suspect that he himself 
had destroyed most of the results of his earlier work in 
making sermons. But while this may explain the ab- 
sence of any other sermons, it does not lessen our keen 
regret because of it. 

We think, however, that it would have added much to 
the interest and value of this second part of the volume 
if the editors had indicated the occasion, or the circum- 
stances and the date, in connection with which all the 
addresses or papers were prepared and delivered, as they 
have done with two of them. 

The third and fourth parts are made up of shorter pa- 
pers, or contributions, on the work of the Sunday School 
and on general religious themes. Probably a large pro- 
portion of these appeared originally as editorials in the 
Augsburg Teacher, or as contributions to the other 
periodicals of which Dr. Albert was editor or for which 
he frequently wrote. 

They are all marked by those qualities which were 
such outstanding characteristics of all Dr. Albert’s writ- 
ing and speaking, such as intense earnestness, depth of 
spiritual insight, clearness of thought, vigor of expres- 
sion, simplicity of language, richness of illustration, apt 
quotations, &c. As Dr. Wiles says in his brief but appre- 
ciative preface to the volume: “For elegance of diction, 
simplicity of style, depth of spiritual insight and power 
of illustration, our Church may have had his equal but 
never his superior.” 

A most excellent and lifelike picture of Dr. Albert faces 
the title page of the volume, which will greatly add to the 
value of the book for all his friends. Underneath it is a 
faithful reproduction of his autograph which will also be 
appreciated by his many friends. 
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We trust that this volume will have a large sale in the 
Church, both because of its inherent worth, and also to 
encourage our Publication Society to enrich the literature 
of the Church by many additional volumes of a similar 
character. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 150 5TH AVE., N. Y. 


Paul and His Epistles. By D. A. Hayes, Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation in the Graduate School 
of Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 508. Price $2.00 net. 


This is not a commentary as might be supposed from 
the title. It is really a book on New Testament Intro- 
duction, one of a series on “Biblical Introduction” being 
published by the Methodist Book Concern. In many re- 
spects it is better than a commentary, as it gives the 
reader a background of biography, history and other 
facts, which enables him to do his own work in exegesis 
and explanation. 

It is in every respect a most vital and vitalizing book. 
The style is full of life and spirit. The author knows his 
subject thoroughly and writes always with a firm hand, 
and with a convincing array of facts and arguments. 
We can very heartily endorse what the publishers them- 
selves say of the volume: “It is a vivid and vital por- 
trayal of the Pauline era. The author has visualized 
persons and places. As one reads he realizes that he is 
in touch with living men, actual churches and congrega- 
tions, and with events that thrill and throb with life. The 
towering figure of Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles domi- 
nates the scene, and the spiritual power of the Apostles 
and early Christians is written on every page. To the 
minister or layman who reads this volume the New Tes- 
tament era can never again be academic or vague. It 
must ever remain intensely human, real and concrete.” 

The volume is divided into fourteen chapters, preceded 
by a “Foreword” of eight pages in which the author gives 
a general statement of his purpose in writing the book, 
and his method of treatment. The first chapter is de- 
voted to a kind of biographical sketch of the Apostle him- 
self, considered under three general topics, “I. Personal 
Preparation,” “II, Personal Appearance,” “III, Personal 
Characteristics.” | Under these three heads the author 
discusses about every question that could possibly be 
raised concerning the Apostle of a personal character. 
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It may be interesting to see what he has to say on several 
of these. 

On his personal appearance we find this on page 46, 
“How, then, shall we picture to ourselves the Paul who 
wrote these epistles? A short, almost dwarfish looking 
man, with a bald head and a long gray beard; a little 
stooped and with eyes rather weakened by much reading 
and constant exposure to the fierce Oriental sun; subject 
to a physical infirmity which most men would have con- 
sidered a sufficient excuse for incapacity but which he 
made only an incentive to greater spiritual strengthen- 
ing; swarthy, full of energy, full of grace!” 

Of Paul’s conversion he says, (page 27), “The greatest 
event in the history of the human race was the birth of 
Jesus. The greatest event in the life of Jesus was his 
resurrection from the dead. After these two moments 
of primary importance in the history of the human race 
and of the Christian Church, the next most momentous 
occurrence in their history was the conversion of Paul. 
Jesus founded the faith, but Paul was to be the apostle of 
its universal conquest. The other apostles had no such 
experience of conversion as Paul underwent on the road 
to Damascus. * * The conversion of Paul was a capital 
event in world history. It was something new in the 
apostolic ranks. A new era in Christendom had dawned 
with Paul’s new birth.” 

Of the meaning of Paul’s sojourn in Arabia he has this 
te say, “What did Paul do in Arabia? He prepared himself 
for his future ministry. He studied the Scriptures and 
waited upon God. He formulated his theology. He 
reasoned it all out. His system of thought was complete 
before he began to preach. Too many men go into the 
ministry to-day who are not clear upon many points of 
doctrine. They do not know what they believe concern- 
ing them. They begin to preach and hope that in time 
the obscurities in their faith will clear away or that they 
can succeed in concealing their doubts from their people. 
It was not so with Paul. He knew what he believed from 
the beginning to the end of his ministry. He was as 
clear as crystal in all the fundamentals of his religious 
thought when he came out of Arabia. There never was 
any doubt or uncertainty in his preaching after that. 
We question whether there was any considerable develop- 
ment of doctrine in any of the essentials of his creed 
from first to last. He had thought it all out before 
he began to preach it to others.” 

Some ten pages are devoted to the discussion of the 
question of Paul’s health, and especially of the real char- 
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acter or nature of that “thorn in the flesh” to which he 
refers so pathetically in his second letter to the Corinth- 
ians. As to the latter the author presents the many theo- 
ries that have been held, with the reasons given in sup- 
port of each. For himself, he holds that we may gather 
certain facts from the several epistles, such as that this 
“thorn” was “some sort of an agonizing bodily pain,” that 
“it was recurrent or intermittent,” that possibly it was 
“an accompaniment or a result of certain ecstatic experi- 
ences,” that there were “certain residual effects of this 
suffering, such as weakness and mental depression,” that 
“there was something objectively repulsive about this dis- 
ease” because it seems to have presented to the Galati- 
ans a temptation “to despise Paul and to reject him and 
his message.” As the result of the whole discussion he 
reaches two conclusions, “First, that we are not likely to 
reach any certainty in the matter at this late day. If the 
facts were at all clear, there would have been more gen- 
eral agreement. Second, while the exact nature of the 
malady may be undetermined, almost all would agree that 
Paul was subject to some physical infirmity which he es- 
teemed a great handicap but for the endurance of which 
he had sufficient grace, and in spite of which he did his 
marvelous work with unabating zeal and unflagging 
energy.” 

We cannot resist the temptation to make just one more 
quotation from the “Summary” at the close of this chap- 
ter on the Apostle himself. “He may have been feeble 
with fever at times, or he may have suffered with some 
chronic complaint, or he may have been subject to recur- 
rent attacks, but nevertheless he must have had a physi- 
cal fiber in him which was capable of most extraordinary 
endurance. As a mere physical achievement his life- 
work seldom has been equalled among men. The secret 
of his career is to be found in his indomitable soul and 
his complete consecration. Difficulties might multiply, 
friends might dissuade, everything might seem to be in 
opposition, and yet when Paul saw his duty clearly set 
before him he went straight forward without swerving. 

“He had something of the serene indifference to all con- 
sequences involved in his obedience to the law of his 
Lord which is characteristic of the ocean tides and the 
stellar courses.* * Paul attained a ‘mighty life’ because 
he was a man of mighty powers concentrated upon a 
single aim. That aim was the conversion of men to the 
practice of the holy life consequent upon a genuine faith 
in his risen and triumphant Lord. That made him the 
world’s greatest missionary.” 
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The second chapter is devoted to a general discussion 
of “The Epistles” in which the three leading topics are, 
first, their “Form,” secondly, their “Style,” and thirdly, 
their “Value.” There are many passages in this chapter 
also, as indeed there are all through the book, which are 
very quotable, and which one is strongly tempted to 
quote. We confine ourselves, however, to one single se- 
lection which will give the flavor of the whole, and which 
deals with one of the “burning questions” of the day in 
theology, the relation of the theology of Paul to the teach- 
ing of Jesus. On this point our author says, “For almost 
half a century now a great controversy has been raging 
over the authority of the apostle Paul. The cry has been 
raised: ‘Back to Christ! Paul has misled us. There is a 
great difference between Christ’s teaching and Paul’s 
preaching.’ * * 

“The assumption of a difference in the essentials of the 
teaching of Jesus and of Paul is unfounded and unproven 
and untrue. We have not two discordant gospels in the 
New Testament. We have but one gospel. The gospel 
of Jesus is the gospel of Paul. * * 

“There is a difference between the teaching of Jesus 
and the preaching of Paul. That is apparent to all, and 
no one denies it. The difference, however, is only one of 
degree and not of kind. Jesus never formulated His 
principles into a system. * * He enunciated germinal 
principles.* * He never intimates that His teaching is 
complete. On the contrary, he said to His disciples 
that He had many things to tell them for which they were 
not yet prepared, and He promised them the Spirit’s com- 
ing, that He might guide them into the further truth. 
Were these promises of additional revelations never ful- 
filled? We think they were in the case of Paul and the 
other New Testament writers. They took the germinal 
ideas of Jesus and gave them fuller development.* * 

“The only way to get back to Christ is through the 
epistles of Paul. The best equipment for any- 
one who desires to present Christian truth to-day is 
the mastery of the gospel of the apostle Paul. * * The 
teachings of Paul are the teachings of Jesus more fully 
developed and more fully revealed. That is the relation 
between the two. We agree with Kaftan in saying that 
* * the greatest hours in the spiritual history of Chris- 
tianity have been those in which Paul became a living 
power in the Church, and it is not likely that to-day a 
new epoch will be introduced through exactly the oppo- 
site, the relegating of Paul to the lumber-room of the- 
ology.” 
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It is difficult to stop where all is so good. But our 
limited space forbids further quotation. We can only 
hope that this taste of what the book has to offer will in- 
duce many of our readers to procure it and read it 
through. Weare sure that they will find themselves well 
repaid. 

The next eleven chapters take up the several epistles 
for separate study, and are filled with information and 
suggestions that throw an illuminating light on the oc- 
casion which called each of them forth, their contents and 
the conditions and circumstances with which they dealt, 
and also on their practical uses for believers and the 
churches of the present day. We regret that we cannot 
enter more fully into the details of these rich and helpful 
discussions. The final chapter consists of “A Closing 
Word,” which is a brief review of the whole course of 
thought followed through the volume. 

There is also an exhaustive “Bibliography” embracing 
more than two hundred titles, the more important ones 
being marked with a star. This is followed by an “Index 
of Subjects,” an “Index of Scripture passages” referred 
to, and an “Index of Names” of authors quoted or refer- 
red to. The volume is gotten up in the highest style of 
the printer’s art, is well bound, and there seems to be 
nothing lacking to make it in every way a most valuable 
and desirable addition to the library of every minister, 
and of every intelligent and thoughful student of the 
Bible. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
RICHARD G. BADGER. BOSTON. 


Religious Education, and the Healing of the Church. By 
W. A. Lambert. 12mo. Pp. 39. Price 75 cents net. 
This little volume is one of a series being published un- 

der the general title: ‘“Badger’s Library of Religious 

Thought.” As indicated by the title it consists of two 

papers, or studies, which have only a very broad and gen- 

eral connection. The first paper deals with the subject 
of religious education both in the Church and in the 
schools. It insists on the necessity for this education be- 
cause the child is a unit, and this unit must not be broken 
up by developing and training it on the physical and the 
intellectual side while utterly neglecting the moral and 
spiritual elements in the unit. The paper presents the 
problem, and seeks to emphasize its importance. It also 
discusses some of the difficulties which stand in the way 
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but does not offer any definite solution. It is a thought- 
ful discussion, but is suggestive rather than decisive. It 
is evidently intended only to be a step towards a solution. 

The second paper deals with the causes and evils of de- 
nominationalism, or sectarianism, the essence of which is 
the claim made by each denomination or sect that it alone 
has the truth and is the Church, or the kingdom of God. 
The remedy is to be found in mutual respect and mutual 
toleration. “The recognition that no Church is the king- 
dom of God, but that all are of the kingdom, this is the 
great truth which each needs to learn, that all may grow 
to be one in purpose, although divided in methods and in 
organization.” “Then the Churches can continue in their 
separate existence, and yet be mutually helpful and co- 
operative.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Trends of Thought and Christian Truth. By Dr. John 
A. W. Haas, President of Muhlenburg College, Profes- 
sor of Religion and Philosophy. Cloth, 5 x 714. Pp. 
329. Price $1.50 net. 


As indicated in the title, Trends of Thought and Chris- 
tian Truth, Dr. Haas sets forth a comparison between 
the leading modes of modern thought and the orthodox 
Christian teaching. His purpose is to show that there is 
no antagonism between really scientific apprehensions of 
truth and proper religious conceptions thereof. He be- 
lieves that the Christian faith justifies itself at the bar of 
reason, while at the same time it transcends all mere phi- 
losophies, being supernatural. The leading trends of 
modern thought are grouped under eight general heads: 
Mathematical, Inductive, Comparative, Conjectural, Me- 
chanical, Biological, Psychological, and Social. Each of 
these trends is critically examined within the limits of 
the volume, and the result is a faithful and discriminat- 
ing summary of these respective trends. Whatever 
truths are expressed in these systems, they are freely ac- 
knowledged, while at the same time their defects and de- 
ficiencies are faithfully pointed out. There is no scorn 
nor sarcasm in the author’s characterization of error. 
His weapon is truth and his manner is dignified. 

In his analysis of the philosophy of Bergson, Dr. Haas 
discovers that he has no place for “a free, creative, per- 
sonal God” and that “the God of Bergson cannot be the 
God of the Christian.” In like manner the author finds 
that Eucken, while recognizing the greatness of Jesus, 
“does not want him as divine Savior, not even, on a 
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liberal basis as Lord and Master.” 

Dr. Haas has given us a hand-book to which one may 
turn to refresh his memory concerning trends of thought 
and to find a ready answer to the seductive and delusive 
half truths which oppose themselves to the truth of the 
Christian belief. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


My Church. An illustrated Lutheran Manual, pertain- 
ing principally to the history, work and spirit of the 
Augustana Synod. Vol. I, edited by Ira O. Nothstein, 
of Rock Island, Ill. Pp. 128. Cloth. 60 cents net; 
Art cover 25 cents net. 


This handsomely illustrated book is fully described in 
the title. It gives glimpses of some of the noted men of 
the great Swedish Synod, and of its early struggles and 


its present prosperity. The manual ought to have a wide 
circulation. 


WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pneumatology or the Doctrine of the Work of the Holy 
Spirit. Outline notes based on Luthardt and Krauth. 
By Revere F. Weidner, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Theology in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, May- 
wood, Ill. Cloth. Pp. vii, 212. Price $1.00. 

This volume is the latest from the pen of the lamented 
Dr. Weidner. It corresponds in general appearance and 
contents with the several theological volumes published 
by Dr. Weidner during the last twenty vears. It treats 
not so much of the Person of the Holy Spirit, as of His 
work in the application of redemption. It is rich in its 
suggestions and discussions. The portion which treats 
of infant faith will probably not be endorsed by many of 
its readers. We doubt whether it is correct to say that 
“the justification of infant baptism remains without eva- 
sion conditioned by the question whether infants can be- 
lieve.” (p. 73). This does not seem to be in harmony 
with the subsequent statement (p. 76) that “the substan- 
tial completeness of the sacrament of baptism is in no 
case dependent on the faith of the believer.” Of course 
as an objective means of grace baptism receives its sanc- 
tion solely from its divine appointment; nevertheless it 
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a true, as Luther says, baptism without faith is of no 
effect. 

In quoting Martensen (p. 79) as teaching his view of 
infant baptism and infant faith, the author is in error. 
In his Christian Dogmatics Martensen says “Personal 
regeneration cannot be accomplished without a free ef- 
fort upon the part of the person himself” (p. 427). He 
says also that the Church “baptizes children wherever 
mother churches are established, and Christian influence 
can lead the children on to faith” (p. 430). 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Five-Fold Pathway. By Walter Krumweide, B.D. 
Paper Booklet. Pp. 61. Price 10 cents. 
This booklet contains a devotional study of Isaiah 


52 :183—53 :12, and is a Lenten Meditation which is profit- 
able to read. 


The Efficient Congregation. By J. R. E. Hunt. Tract. 
Pp. 28. Price 5 cents. 
This booklet contains fifty-four questions and answers 
concerning Church Efficiency. It touches every part of 


congregational life. Its wide circulation will do much 
good. 


YEAR BOOKS. 


The Lutheran Almanac and Year Book, 1916. Compiled 
by Grace M. Sheeleigh, published by the Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society, 1424 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Paper. 
Pp. 140. Size 614 x 814. Price by maii 15 cents. 
The Year Book is larger and better than ever, contain- 

ing the Almanac for the year, a list of all Lutheran minis- 

ters in the U.S.,Canada and the missionaries of American 

Synods in foreign lands, numerous tables concerning in- 

stitutions, publications, charities, &c., &c. This is an in- 

valuable mine of information for all Lutherans. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1916. Edited by O. S. Bartel 
and published by The Methodist Book Concern, N. Y. 
Paper. Pp. 244. Price by mail 25 cents. 

This Year Book does not contain the names and ad- 


dresses of the ministry, but is filled with information 
about the Methodist Church and its great work. 
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Contemporary Letters 
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What a’ wonderful privilege it is’ to read the private 
letters of-Martin Luther and the active men of Reforma- 
tion ‘days. These faithful reflections of their innermost 
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great revolutionary. movement of which Luther was the 
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